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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


David R. Hunter, who has just returned from a month’s sojourn 
in Palestine, has written a most enlightening contribution on Mod- 
ern Zionism and Religion. Here is information on the modern colo- 
nists of Palestine free from the heated propaganda bias that mars 
so many otherwise interesting reports coming out of the troubled 
Holy Land. Mr. Hunter is Diocesan Director of Religious Education 
for the Episcopal Church in Massachusetts. 


Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. in his capacity as Dean of the Ferry 
Beach Religious Education Institute in August gave an inspiring 
series of chapel talks on The Faith of A Universalist which we are 
happy to print in two installments. 


Laura S. Hersey of Cape Ann and New York City has written 
a story of the origin and development of a Universalist institution 
of which we may all be proud in The Chapin Home.. 


Alice M. Harrison, Director of Youth Activities for The Univer- 
salist Church of America writes on The Church and Its Young 
People. 


Raymond J. Baughan, associate editor and Albert Q. Perry, 
minister of the First Universalist Church, North Hatley, Quebec, 
present their contributions to our current theological discussion 


In What Do I Agree With the Other Fellow. 
& 


Look for the announcement in our next number of the fall 
subscription campaign of The Christian Leader. Those who were 
unable to have a Leader campaign in the spring can now join in the 
movement to enlarge our Leader family. Live organizations can 
help their treasuries by selling subscriptions. 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE IN YOUR 
WILL and perpetuate your support of this vital servant of Univer- 
salism. 


A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publishing House 
becomes a lasting, living memorial to you and your dear ones 
as you direct. 


“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing House, 16 
Beacon Sireet, Boston 8, Massachusetts the sum $...cc:..cec00s00000..0.., 3 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, for any 
further information you desire. 
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Archbishop Cushing’s Attack on 
Seven Protestant Clergymen 


EVEN Protestant clergymen recently visited 

Yugoslavia at the invitation of the Yugoslav 
government to investigate the state of religion in 
that avowedly communistic country. In the delega- 
tion were two of our respected editorial colleagues 
and personal friends, Dr. Guy Emory Shipler, ed- 
itor of The Churchman (Episcopalian) and the 
Rev. Emory S. Bucke, editor of Zion’s Herald 
(Methodist). These two at least are trained and 
seasoned journalists and know quite well how to 
evaluate what they see. The remaining five mem- 
bers of the group are reputable men and good Am- 
ericans all. 

This group brought back a modest report on 
religious conditions in Yugoslavia which we quote 
in part. 

At the invitation of the Yugoslav government we 
have spent two weeks in Yugoslavia during which we have 
visited four republics, met such pe:sonages and visited 
such institutions as we ourselves requested, and talked with 
people in all ranks of life. 

We have visited a great many Roman Catholic, Ortho- 
dox, Mohammedan and Protestant churches, and two Jew- 
ish communities. We have found religious edifices open and 
people freely attending. We have met with theological fac- 
ulties of the higher institutions of both the Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox churches and found them recognized by the 
state and affiliated academically with the country’s uni- 
versities. 

We have seen priests and members of many religious 
orders going about the streets in religious attire. We have 
visited monasteries, seen innumerable wayside shrines, 
watched a multitude of peasants thronging the Yugoslav 
equivalent of Lourdes, accidentally met a religious pro- 
cession on a country road, and found one of the largest 
state hospitals in the country 90 per cent staffed with nuns 
as nurses and equipped with a chapel with a priest living 
in residence. We have talked with Roman Catholic, Ortho- 
dox and Mohammedan clergy, who hold responsible govern- 
ment posts in the field of construction, social services and re- 
ligious affairs. 

Commenting editorially on the journey Mr. 
Bucke said: 

Democracy would grant more freedom of religion than 
Tito’s communism is granting to the churches, but before 
we completely condemn Yugoslavia let us remember that 
the nation is just emerging from the evils of church and 
state combines. The surprising thing to us was that there 


was co much freedom given to the very churches which were 
previously led by a powerful minority of Nazi collaborators. 


Archbishop Cushing of Boston in a public ad- 
dress to the Knights of Columbus loosed a vitriolic 
attack on these men characterizing their report as 
“the sell-out to Tito.” The archbishop’s speech 
made a great stir in the press. Indeed, it partially 
succeeded in dividing Protestant opinion as the 
archbishop obviously hoped it would. 

We are frankly shocked by the Archbishop’s 
immoderate and misleading utterance. We stand 
foursquare for rights for Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews, and we will continue so to do. We are 
committed to do everything possible to foster bet- 
ter understanding and good will between all relig- 
ious groups. This most shocking instance of a high 
Roman Catholic official attacking honest men and 
branding them with completely unjustifiable 
“smear” names, saddens us greatly. 

We hope the affair will not damage relations 
between Catholics and Protestants too much. We 
urge our friends to make a distinction between 
Archbishop Cushing acting in the character of an 
international ecclesiastical politician and the great 
majority of fine Catholics, lay and clerical, that 
make up the Roman Catholic Church in America. 
For Cushing was playing a role in international 
ecclesiastical politics when he delivered his attack 
on the Protestant clergy and their report on Yugo- 
slavia. The issue was, and is, the quarrel of the 
Vatican with the Yugoslav government over the 
fate of Archbishop Stepinac. Stepinac was tried 
and convicted on ample evidence of collaboration 
with the Nazis and is now imprisoned. Rome per- 
sistently tries to make the punishment of this er- 
ring Archbishop appear to be persecution of relig- 
ion which it most assuredly is not. Had Stepinac 
been a layman or even a Protestant clergyman he 
would have been shot long ago. 

The political quarrels of the Vatican do not 
justify a high Catholic churchman in attacking a 
group of Protestant clergymen who did not attack 
either that official or his church. 


PROVE ALL THINGS 


Somewhere we read a phrase describing a 
segment of society that sticks in our minds with 
the irritating tenacity of a burr on our best coat. 
That phrase is “a way of life that has dwindled 
from creative energy to an unproductive highmind- 
edness.” Probably the reason we can’t get this un- 
happy descriptive out of mind is that it so perfect- 
ly portrays the perpetually besetting danger to 
iiberals and liberalism generally. Liberals have to 
be constantly alert to avoid falling into the pit of 
“unproductive highmindedness.”’ 


Morris R. Cohen discussing the faith of a lib- 


eral gives what we think is a most satisfactory 
functional definition of liberalism. Mr. Cohen right- 
ly says, “Liberalism is too often misconceived as 
« new set of dogmas taught by a newer anda better 
set of priests called ‘liberals.’ Liberalism is an at- 
titude rather than a set of dogmas—an attitude 
that insists on questioning all plausible and self 
evident propositions, seeking not to reject them but 
to find out what evidence there is to support them 
rather than their possible alternatives.” 

Liberalism and the way of life which it sus- 
tains degenerate from the creative state to “unpro- 
ductive highmindedness” by two routes; the first 
is intellectual arrogance ,and the second, equally 
bad, is smug respectability. Both attitudes are the 
antithesis of liberalism. Both attitudes are bol- 
stered by high sounding generalizations dogmat- 
ically held. And both intellectual arrogance and 
smug respectability are singularly unproductive in 
the field of human relations. 

The hope of a way out of the world’s woes lies 
in true liberalism which is honest and hunible, ex- 
perimental and teachable. Paul described this true 
liberalism centuries ago when he said, ‘Prove ail 
things: hold fast to that which is good.” 


* * * * 


ADOPT THE COMMITTEE PLAN 
FOR A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


In July we printed the report of the committee 
set up at Akron to draw up plans for a depart- 
ment of education. In this number we have printed 
a supplement to that report. This document calls 
attention to two typical reactions to the report. The 
reactions center about the issue of centralization or 
federalism in our organizaion. We earnestly hope 
that the question of establishing this much needed 
overall department of education will not be com- 
plicated by a long drawn out general assembly 
debate on centralization versus federal organi- 
zation. 

The Committee on a Department of Education 
worked hard and long. The members evolved a 
plan on our present church and auxiliary organ- 
ization structure. We believe it is a sound plan 
me sO we urge its adoption by the General Assem- 

y. 
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SALUTE TO ELLSWORTH C. REAMON 


By the time this number of the paper reaches 
our subscribers, Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon will be 
presiding over his last General Assembly as Pres- 
ident of the Universalist Church of America. Dr. 
Reamon has completed two terms as our “presiding 
elder,” and under our law, is ineligible for reelec- 
tion. Before he takes final leave of his office we wish 
to express the appreciation which we know is in 
the minds and hearts of all his fellow churchmen. 
So we say: Thank you Dr. Reamon for a good job 
well done! 

The office of President of the Universalist 
Church of America involves many, many duties be- 
side presiding at the biennial meetings. The Pres- 
ident is a working member of several busy com- 
mittees. He has to travel widely among our church- 
es. He is looked to for advice and counsel by both 
clergy and laity. These duties Dr. Reamon carried 
through the difficult war years when he had extra 
burdens to bear in addition to the regular work 
of a city pastor. He was and is the active head of 
the Syracuse Red Cross Chapter, and he is looked 
to in his home city for leadership in civic affairs. 

This all adds up to the fact that Ellsworth 
Reamon made a real sacrifice to serve his church, 
and he did so without complaint. For this we hold 
him in honor higher than any formal gesture or 
citation could possibly express. 


* * * 


THE SUCCESS OF THE UNIFIED APPEAL 


The objective of the Unified Appeal was within 
a few hundred dollars of being reached as we went 
to press. This means that Universalist people have 
given more this year to the support of their nat- 
ional program than in any year since the establish- 
ment of the Appeal. This does not mean that we 
can congratulate ourselves overmuch. Some chur- 
ches have not yet given their fair share toward 
the common tasks. 
It is not too late to send your contribution in and 
put the fund over the top. 


* * * x 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


The last bulletin we picked up from the radio 
reported that two hundred and forty-nine people 
lost their lives during the long Labor Day weekend. 
An appalling number of these untimely deaths were 
the result of automobile accidents. How many of 
these accidents could be traced to the unethical 
practice of mixing drinking with driving we do not 
know. That many were a by product of alcohol 
cannot be doubted. 

Not long ago we wrote a piece at the request 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches. This 
essay was for publication in a daily paper. It was a 
protest against liquor advertising that subtley 
links success and prosperity with drinking. The 
plece was refused on the ground that it was “too 
controversial.” 
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David R. Hunter 


ECULARISM as a threat to the peace and fu- 

ture of Palestine did not appear on the agenda 
of UNSCOP for the very good reason that UN- 
SCOP represents a world which is not overly wor- 
ried about secularism. One usually does not worry 
about one’s own sins. In looking for secular ten- 
dencies in modern Zionism, therefore, a person 
must be careful to see what is there and to report 
it for what it is, but he must not forget the effect 
the beam can have on the mote and vice versa. 

The reports had not prepared me for the many 
exterior evidences of Judaism which immediately 
caught my eye in modern Palestine. The most prom- 
inent is the strict observance of the Sabbath as a 
day of rest. All Jewish shops close on the seventh 
day, our Saturday. Not a single Jewish bus or taxi 
is in operation from sundown Friday until sun- 
down on Saturday. Amusement places, including 
the eternal movie, are similarly quiet. In the all- 
Jewish city of Tel Aviv, a busy and noisy metrop- 
olis is metamorphosed into a quiet, easy going vil- 
lage. I was reminded of the Sunday of my child- 
hood before secularism took its toll in Christian 
America. 

Why does the Jew on the Sabbath do without 
his all-important transport system in a land where 
few people have automobiles? I met no one, not 
even an Arab, who suggested that there was any 
hidden motive behind this mass observance. (There 
are some who think they see political strategy in 
almost every Jewish act). Only the centrality of 
Jewish tradition and law, the very heart of the 
Hebrew religion, explains this modern phenome- 
non which to the Jew is a commonplace. It is not 
uncommon to hear a Jew grumbling about the ster- 
ile practices of the orthodox synagogue, but | 
heard not a single Jew question the wisdom of 
keeping the Sabbath. 

Further, the person who says there are few 
synagogues in Palestine simply hasn’t walked up 
and down the streets looking for them. A fifteen 
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Modern Zionism and Religion 


Ever since The Christian Century tagged modern Zionism with the 
name “Zion Without God” the charge has continued that the Jewish 
homeland is a vast experiment in secularism completely divorced 
from the faith of the fathers. No phase of the vast Palestine problem 
interested me more as I settled down in Jerusalem early in June 
to attend the meetings of the United Nations Special Committee 
on Palestine (UNSCOP) and to begin a series of interviews that 
carried me to all parts of Palestine. 


minute walk in the vicinity of my hotel on a Friday 
evening in Tel Aviv revealed five different syn- 
agogues with services in progress, and the perim- 
eter of that short walk includes a very small por- 
tion of Tel Aviv. On the next morning as I walked 
some five blocks in another direction to catch a 
bus for Jaffa on an Arab bus line, the only one 
operating on Saturday, I came upon two more 
synagogues on the steps of which were men sway- 
ing to the intonations from within. In Jerusalem, 
J counted fourteen different synagogues without 
surveying the city for them. Synagogues do not 
mean that a people are religious, but one would 
hardly suppose they existed in the Holy Land from 
reports of some who have sojourned there for a 
few days. 

Another important exterior sign is to be seen 
in the Jewish educational system which is under 
the complete control of the Jews themselves. 

We are sometimes told of the nationalist effect 
of these schools, but it is seldom revealed that Bible 
study is one of the primary vehicles used to build 
this “nationalist’’” spirit. Every Jewish student 
throughecut all Palestine engages in Bible study 
during eleven of the twelve grades. True, the prim- 
ary purpose of this study is to cement the child 


- securely within the fabric of the age-old Hebrew 


family and its language. But I cannot look with 
disdain on that motive. Would that Christianity 
could have such zeal for grafting its children to 
the body of Christ, the Church, where they could 
live in the midst of the unique power of the Holy 
Spirit. With all of its political aspirations I can 
think of far worse training grounds than the He- 
brew community, and I am not able to conceive of 
a, better medium than that used by the Jews, un- 
fess it be more of the same. Unfortunately the pro- 
phets are rarely included in the course of study, 
and, of course, the New Testament not at all. 


Having cited the above positive observations it 
can still be said, however, that Zionism has shorn 
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itself of most. of the religious forms of the past. 
Synagogue worship continues, but it exists almost 
alone for the older generation. In the new Israel 
of the kibbutzim, the settlement and the highly 
organized labor movement, the synagogue no 
longer survives. In every settlement I visited I 
would get around eventually to asking about a 
synagogue. It was obvious that they are never 
found in the communal kibbutzim. In one co-opera- 
tive small holders’ settlement, an undertaking mid- 
way between a free enterprise town and a com- 
munal settlement, I discovered a synagogue; but 
my guide, a second generation member of the set- 
tlement, said it was used only by the older people. 

One cannot miss a look of scorn and a trace of 
bitterness when these young, idealistic Jews of the 
new Israel are asked about religion. Religion to 
them means nothing more than ghetto orthodoxy. 
It typifies an illusory adjustment to a world of in- 
justice which has led to the greatest of human 
tragedy. Now they are free of the ghetto and they 
wish also to remain free of the stupefying solace 
which played no part in gaining their release. To 
them religion and reaction have been one, 

The scorn and bitterness I witnessed, however, 
were associated more with the past than with the 
present and the future. There were no signs of an 
anti-God movement; only a passive but resolute 
acceptance of freedom from the religion they had 
known. In one of the kibbutzim, I came upon two 
former Americans, colonists of less than two years, 
who could foresee the development of a virile rein- 
carnation of prophetic Judaism. They were anx- 
ious to have me appreciate the background of their 
revolt against religion, but they were ready to ad- 
mit the great dangers that stand before any nat- 
i0nalistic people who forsake all religious worship. 
They described for me the way the settlements 
keep the ancient Hebrew festivals, how with great 
meaning these festivals have again become fest- 
ivals of the soil. True, they contain no explicit or 
implicit reference to God, but even in this deflated 
condition they are much closer to reality than the 
festival observance of European orthodoxy, The 
new festival observance could become a viciously 
blinding form of self-glorification. Both of these 
young pioneers were ready to admit the possibility, 
but each was positive that the new Jewish com- 
munity will make its return to religion. The return 
will be slow, but the strong and deeply felt asso- 
ciation of the Jews with the Bible and with their 
uniquely religious past will make the return certain. 

A few days later I was able to put the same 
question to Dr. Alexander Dushkin, supervisor of 
Jewish Education in New York City and former 
professor of education at the Hebrew University 
on Mt. Scopus. His answer was essentially the 
same, but even stronger in its hope for the future. 
We must not let the fact escape us, he stressed, 
that the Jews in Palestine are no less religious than 
they would have been anywhere else. There is noth- 
ing about the Palestine situation that breeds 
irreligion. 
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Further, Dr. Dushkin points to the fact that 
the Jews in Palestine are now themselves strug- 
eling with this problem, The various kinds of 
communities all differ in their outlook on religion, 
and they are definitely aware of these differences. 
It is common in the United States to think of Pales- 
tine Zionists as though they were a closely knit 
community inspired by a common ideology. In re- 
lation to the task of building a Jewish homeland 
and achieving free immigration, this is true; but 
on most matters of procedure and on almost ail 
other questions of ideology, Zionists are divided 
in their sympathies. This division does not prevent 
coordination, for all groups (with very few excep- 
tions) submit themselves to a constitutional dis- 
cipline which permits differences but requires loyal- 
ty to the majority decision. The whole future of re- 
ligion among Jews in Palestine is being determined 
within the arena of such differences, and happily no 
majority decision has been sought or is likely to 
be. 

Finally, Dr. Dushkin stressed the fact that the 
Bible and its Jewish festivals are ‘‘very, very pres- 
ent in the thinking and experience of almost all 
Jews in Palestine.” Perhaps it is not possible to 
stress this fact too highly. Even those who do not 
wish to see the religious life restored are fearful 
of the effect of such close association with the Old 
Testament. X 

But an even more powerful force for a restora- 
tion of prophetic religion is to be seen in the self 
sacrifice and group consecration found in the set- 
tlements. It would be easy for a casual visitor to 
be swept off his feet by the idealism of these mod- 
ern experiments in Utopian living which are now 
far beyond the experimental stage. Ministers es- 
pecially are given to going all out for such projects 
and overestimating their practicality. But when I 
came upon any number of oldtimers in Palestine. 
most of them British, who were critical of Zionism 
and all of its political objectives yet were willing 
to admit the high devotion and lofty spirit of the 
settlements, I knew my eyes were not deceiving me. 
I had an overwhelming feeling while visiting Ein 
Bev on the eastern shore of the Sea of Galilee that 
here in the midst of none of the conventional forms 
of religion was to be found the incarnation of the 
ethic with which Christ hallowed the whole of 
Galilee. Only the ethic was being practiced; noth- 
ing of the sense of sonship by which our Lord was 
conscious of doing “‘the will of the Father,” but 
the power of that ethic must not be underestimated. 

In a very real sense the people who gave the 
world ethical monotheism are now pioneering in 
the application of the social principles of that 
same high concept, while for a time having put 
to one side the reality behind the principle. No one 
can minimize the dangers inherent in such a sit- 
uation, but neither must the possibilities be ig- 
nored. If the Jews can see both they will stand a 
strong chance of restoring the faith of their fath- 
ers while contributing the results of a mighty ex- 
periment to the whole of civilization. 
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The Faith of a Universalist 


I. Faith in Democracy 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 


] I were a preacher of traditional Christianity, 
I would lay down a statement of beliefs to which 
you would be expected to subscribe. This, I cannot 
do. Deeply ingrained in every Universalist is a 
Faith in democracy and such a faith does not 
allow us to lay down set standards or requirements 
or creeds for a full participation in our fellowship. 
We believe that democracy is not only a way of 
governing people; it is also a way of living. No lines 
of cleavage are drawn. No creedal statement can be 
imposed. All who seek the common spirit of the 
fellowship are welcome. 

As citizenship in the United States includes both 
Republicans and Democrats and the working of 
democracy unites the interests of Capital and Labor 
—all who work for the constructive purpose of the 
state,—so, also, Universalism includes those who 
think differently in regard to theological questions. 
Included among my friends and colleagues in our 
ministry are some who call themselves Humanists, 
Theists, Unitarians, Trinitarians, Deists. In my 
own congregation, there ire Unitarians, Trinitar- 
ians, Humanists, Theists, Agnostics, Atheists, even 
Spiritualists. We would not think of excluding a 
person from American citizenship because he firm- 
ly and sincerely believed in the Democratic Party 
Neither would we think of excluding a person from 
the Church who was earnestly convinced that the 
Trinitarians or the Unitarians were right. To ex- 
clude a person because of his beliefs, and because 
he does rot agree with your interpretation is the 
method of authoritarianism. We recognize the 
method in government; why hesitate to recognize 
it in religion? 

Wherever it is found, authoritarianism is con- 
trary to the democratic process and way of life 
which we cherish. It says that democracy is all 
right in government, but in religion things are dif- 
ferent. It feels that Religion is something which 
has been laid down by authorities in ages past and 
the poor, ignorant huran beings who exist today 
are not capable of thinking clearly in this realm. 
It feels that if men were allowed to think freely 
and interpret without restraint, the whole stream 
of religious thought would be disturbed. It openly 
believes that only those who have been properly 
trhined and indoctrinated should be allowed to ex- 
press their religious ideas. In government or re- 
ligion, I condemn authoritarianism because it en- 
slaves the human personality and places a straight- 
jacket around humanity. Derrocracy, religion of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, releas- 
es mankind from this bondage and allows the nat- 
ural evolution of thought to continue. 

I feel that it is important for us to understand 
that Religion exists as an integral part of democ- 
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racy and not just through the grace of the demo- 
cratic process. The churches fail when they do not 
reflect the thought and voice of their constituency ° 
and when they teach a philosophy of hatred be- 
tween people, races, and faiths. Religion is unify- 
ing; not divisive! As such it serves its purpose 
among us. 

It is important that all religions have the high- 
est respect for the benefits of freedom of religious 
expression. We, and all other religious groups, 
exist on an equal footing. None has superior rights. 
None has a prior claim on the Truth. All live side 
by side and must grant unto others the same rights 
which they have themselves. We cannot, and we 
should not, suppress the thought of the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses or the Roman Catholics; even though 
we disagree with everything for which they stand, 
and even though they work unceasingly to wipe 
us off the face of the earth. We can’t suppress the 
thought of a minority or a majority in our own 
denomination, even though they hold theological 
opinions which are completely contrary to our own, 
lest we betray the democratic process and become 
a part of the authoritarian movement under the 
guise of our own interpretation of Truth. 

It may be a weakness of democracy—that we 
have respect for others who disagree with us. If 
it be a weakness, it is one of the sublime weakness- 
es, one of the notions of the idealistic framework 
which has given to the world a way of life, pecu- 
liar, yet workable and strong. We are united in a 
common defense of our differences. When we battle 
for another’s freedom, we battle for our own as 
well. When we allow another’s democratic rights 
to be restricted, our own rights are ham-strung. 


So, here we stand with a living faith in democ- 
racy. It is no small thing; it is a great living faith 
that democracy is more than a method of govern- 
ment. It is a way of life which permeates our 
whole society. It must be the rule and guide of our 
local affairs. Jt must be the center of our approach 
to religion. Democracy is not a cold, clammy ideal 
of the past. It is a living force within our midst, or 
it is nothing. A denial of democracy is a denial of 
the basis of Universalism. Organized during the 
formative days of the American Revolution, Uni- 
versalism maintains the principles of democracy 
in religion as well as politics. Here, we take our 
stand. By our very nature, we can take no other. 
If we live our faith, we will-do our best to break 
down the false barriers which some would build 
all through our lives to separate people. We will 
strive to unite men in the highest concept of de- 
mocracy, the faith which the world cries for, under 
One God, many people with diverse ideas, but one 
underlying spirit striving for One United World. 
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II. Faith in Freedom 


Ww believe that religious, racial, social and po- 
litical minorities all have the same and equal 
rights in our way of life. No majority, no matter 
how powerful, has the right to impose itself upon 
the minority. Likewise, no minority has the right 
to impose itself upon the majority. These things 
~ grew with our understanding that freedom meant 
release from the enslavement of the old system. 
We say, only where there is freedom is it possible 
for the truth to work on the minds of citizens. All 
forms of repression and suppression make truth 
subservient to the interests of the powerful and 
cut off that experiment with ideas on which the dis- 
covery of new truth depends. With these thoughts 
in their minds, our liberal fathers launched the 
experiment of this democracy. 

Before long, we came to realize that freedom 
could become license. My freedom might interfere 
with that of my neighbor like the old story which 
most of you have heard about the man who wanted 
to make a speech. He walked down the main street 
of his community talking at the top of his voice 
~ and, in order to emphasize his points, waved his 
arms and shook his fists in the air. At one of his 
most dramatic points, a neighbor happened along. 
The fist, waved so dramatically in the air, found 
contact with the neighbor’s nose. After having pro- 
tested that he was only practicing his Constitution- 
al freedom of speech, the speaker was admonished, 
“T would do nothing to restrict your freedom of 
speech, but you must understand that your free- 
dom ends where my nose begins.” 

In a similar manner, and sometimes just as for- 
cibly we have come to realize that if everyone prac- 
ticed his freedoms to such extremes, we would be 
in a continual struggle. There would be no law. We 
would have anarchy. We do not want that, and so, 
we have laws which exist to preserve and extend 
the real freedoms of choice and action. 

Recently, we have become aware of another 
philosophy of freedom. This system says, “We be- 
lieve in freedom, oh yes! But by freedom we do not 
mean that a person has a right to speak or print 
anything on any side of a question to be discussed. 
We mean freedom to say or print the Truth. By 
freedom of worship, we do not mean that man is 
free to profess any religion or none. That is false 
liberty. Man is free to choose the Truth, but no other 
way. There is only one truth and all are bound to 
listen to and to practice the truth.” 

We see something foreign here, a something 
which says that freedom is not one of the natural 
rights of man, but a privilege given to a selected 
few. But, as foreign as it sounds to our traditional 
way of life, it is creeping in all around us. Some feel 
that they can see this inroad into our most cher- 
ished liberal positions. The communist party of Rus- 
sia has a similar interpretation of freedom when it 
says that a free-press is a press which is free to 
publish the truth as seen by the communist party. 
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Anything which is not accepted by the party or is 
contrary to the party line is falsehood. When we 
see the similarity in this philosophy of freedom, it 
throws a new light on the growing conflict between 
the Roman Catholic Church and Soviet Russia. Two 
groups which feel so strongly on a subject come 
into natural conflict and when two supposedly di- 
vinely uttered truths come into conflict, we find the 
worst type of warfare. 

Both refute the democratic way of life in our 
political and church life. According to our faith, no 
single group has the inside road to truth. No special 
rights can be afforded to any single group. No 
group has the right to impose its will upon the 
whole. 

It is interesting to notice what happens to others 
when a group with this attitude comes into power. 
You remember the Pilgrims and the Puritans and 
their attitude toward those who differed from them. 
In Russia, the opposition does not exist. The same 
was true in Nazi Germany. In the countries gov- 
erned under the maternal guidance of the Roman 
‘Mother’ Church, similar things have happened. - 

Bishop Oxnam, in his now famous Boston ad- 
dress last year said, “In Spain Protestant schools 
have been closed, the right to distribute the Bible 
denied. In 1944, twenty out of two hundred Pro- 
testant Churches were open. In Peru, the hierarchy 
of the established church in a pastoral letter at- 
tacked Protestantism viciously, summoned the 
faithful to attack it, and was responsible for ser- 
ious denials of freedom and religious liberty.” Last 
year, some of the Protestant leaders of this coun- 
try were aroused when they read copies of the cat- 
echism used in the Spanish state schools. Liberal- > 
ism, meaning democracy, is attacked because it is 
said to teach that a state is independent of the 
Church and because it defends liberty of conscience 
and liberty of worship and of the press. Freedom 
cf the press, conscience, worship, assembly and 
instruction are described as ‘“‘pernicious sins’? and 
democracy itself is called a ‘sin.’ It is stated that 
among the principal errors most damaging to the 
Roman Catholic soul, Nazism was not listed, al- 
though one does find the following; rationalism, 
Protestantism, modernism and Freemasonry. 

Essentially the same things are taught in this 
country, basically contrary to our traditions, laying 
the foundations for a movement as un-American 
as anything possibly could be as various books and 
pamphlets issued by many agencies testify. On my 
desk is a study booklet published in 1945 called, 
“Christian State or Pagan Chaos,” which says in 
part, “Beginning with this false idea of liberty, 
liberalism (meaning democracy) advances to the 
false idea of the State and Government. In the 
state, everyone is free to think and do as he pleases, 
and no man has the right to rule other men. The 
State is nothing but a mob of people, who entrust to 
their rulers the business of government. The ruler 
has no right to govern. All rights and powers come 
from the people, independent of God. The State 
owes no duty to God or the religion revealed by 
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God. Religion belongs only in the Churches, for 
those who wish to have churches. This is the teach- 
ing of Liberalism. It is responsible for Totalitari- 
anism which is the menace of the world. Out of the 
falsehood comes unbridled Capitalism which crash- 
ed down in a world-wide depression and was soon 
followed by world-wide war.” 

Authoritarianism as we have come to know it, 
is a system which enslaves the human body and 
mind, removes the natural rights of free man and 
surrounds him with a system which he is forced 
to support; a system which gains its authority 
usually through the cloak of infallibility and divine 
right. It is a curious twist of the mind which can 
say that the exercise of man’s freedom can bring 
that into being. It would be more fitting to state 
that what we have so recenly known was brought 
on by an alignment of authoritarian powers 
throughout the world in an attempt to overthrow 
man’s freedom and reinstate systems of religion 
and government which would work together to en- 
slave mankind throughout the world. 

Contrary to this attitude toward a freedom re- 
stricted by authority, stands our Universalism as a 
democratic religion, believing that the state exists 
for the citizen, not the citizen for the state. The 
first and foremost aim in social progress must be 
to give the fullest possible opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of all powers and qualities which are dis- 
tinctly personal; and of these, the most fundament- 
al is that of deliberate choice. Society should be 
arranged to give every citizen the maximum op- 
portunity for making deliberate choices, and the 
best possible teaching and training for the use of 
that opportunity. In other words, one of our first 
considerations must be the widest possible exten- 
sion of personal responsibility. It is the responsible 
exercise of deliberate choice which most fully ex- 
presses personality and best deserves the name of 
freedom. 

Here we take our stand. It is in keeping with 
the attitude of Jesus toward the freedom of per- 
sonal choice. He would neither bribe nor coerce 
man to become his follower. Judas must be allowed 
to betray him if he is so determined. Anything 
other than this betrays the greatest teachings that 
we have known and brings us to the point of deny- 
ing for others what we want for ourselves. So doing 
we would build a mighty temple on a foundation of 
sand, a temple propped up by the external author- 
ities of infallibility and divine right, buttresses 
erected to hold its tottering walls erect. With prop- 
er respect for the reasonng power of man, no one 
wants that. We know that with freedom, walls are 
torn down and chains are broken, the human soul 
is free from the bondage of authority. When the 
soul is free, it is free to build a temple filled with 
its own noble aspirations, a temple where all men 
stand on equal footing before their God, where none 
is accorded special privileges, where none 1s grant- 
ed special rights, but where all, regardless of per- 
sonal conviction are “free and equal.” 

(to be continued) 
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Prime Minister Lojos Dinnyes of Hungary conferring 
a decoration on Carleton M. Fisher, Universalist Serv- 
ice Committee European Worker for ‘Meritorious Serv- 
ices to the Republic.” 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 

After spending the school year of 1946—47 as 
guests of the Irish Red Cross, 104 French children 
have left Eire for their homes. To emphasize the 
good relations between the Irish and French peo- 
ples, officials of both governments were present at 
the children’s departure. The tricolors of Hire, 
green, white and gold, and of France, red, white 
and blue, were flown conspicuously side by side. 
One touching feature was the sorrowful presence 
of playmates and their parents, who had become 
deeply attached to the young guests during their 
stay in Irish homes. This entertainment was part 
of many activities carried out by Irish organiza- 
tions to help the war-ravaged countries of the 
European Continent. (WP) 

The noted U. S. scholar-missionary, Dr. Frank 
Laubach, has just completed a tour of the Near 
East and Africa to launch anti-illiteracy campaigns 
in a number of countries. Amharic, the language of 
Ethiopia, is an instance of the problems Dr. Lau- 
bach faces in simplifying a language so that it may 
be taught a wholly illiterate person in a few les- 
sons. Amharic, with the oldest alphabet now in use 
in the world, has a highly complex system of vowel 
markings, but Dr. Laubach has so simplified and 
regularized it, working with the Ethiopian Minister 
of Education and others, that Amharic will be one 
ot the easiest alphabets in the world to learn to 
read. Dr. Laubach expects the entire country of 
Ethiopia to be literate in 10 years. (WP) 


The government of Panama has held the first 
inter-American Congress for the directors of tour- 
ism and immigration, August 3-10. Already eight 
countries—Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, the Domini- 
can Republic, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Chile and 
Honduras—have accepted the invitation. An Or- 
ganizing Committee of Panamanian officials has 
prepared an impressive agenda looking toward 
closer hemisphere cooperation in welcoming the 
tourist and immigrant. (WP) 
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The Chapin Home 


Laura S. Hersey 


N a beautiful site in Jamaica, on Long Island, 

New York, stands Chapin Home, outstanding 
among institutions of its kind in our country. The 
Home itself is a gracious and beautiful building, 
set in the midst of a lovely garden on a wooded hill, 
with green and sloping lawns. Though I say “build- 
ing,” Chapin Home is rather a group of buildings 
with connecting wings, all finished in stucco and 
trimmed with stone. 

There is the main building with its dormitory 
rooms, which houses also the spacious living room, 
the dining hall, the offices and a large solarium. 
There is the lovely little chapel which is open at 
all times, and where services are held on alternate 
Sundays during the year. Universalist ministers 
of the Metropolitan area and clergymen of other 
denominations alike, give freely of their time to 
conduct the services of worship at Chapin Home. 

The East Wing contains more dormitory rooms, 
another charming living room, the Library and the 
Trustees’ Room. The whole building is comfortable, 
livable and home-like. A modern infirmary, where 
patients are given expert and solicitous care under 
the direction of a trained nurse and her assistants, 
is maintained at the Home. 

One of the nicest things about Chapin Home 
is its warm and home-like atmosphere. Those who 
live there are part of a “family,” and the admin- 
istration is designed to promote this happy feeling. 
The Board of Trustees is zealous in its effort to 
ineuleate an attitude of domesticity among the 
family membership, as well as to create an atmos- 
phere of beauty and congeniality in which the fam- 
ily may live. 

There are about a hundred members of this 
great family at the present time. Though most 
members are women, there are a number of mar- 
ried couples and a few men in residence. Desirable 
as it is as a residence, there is always a waiting 
list of people who wish to make Chapin Home their 
home. Long ago, in the days of Dr. E. H. Chapin, 
for whom the Home was named, the attitude of 
“Not what is your creed but what is your need,” 
was adopted, and today the family membership em- 
braces all creeds from Liberal to Catholic, Quaker 
to Episcopalian, Scientist to Lutheran. Many of 
the family have been in residence for a period of 
ten years or more, and a few from fifteen to twenty 
years. One resident, who recently died, had been 
a family member for more than twenty years. 

Chapin Home is now in its seventy-eighth year 
of service. For all of those seventy-eight years it has 
served the purpose for which it was established 
conscientiously and well. As it approaches its eight- 
ieth anniversary, it is interesting to look back upon 
its inception, and to consider its history over that 
period of time. 
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In an account of the Home in the Anniversary 
Book of the Universalist Church of the Divine 
Paternity, the opening paragraph reads thus: 

“Among the fruits of Dr. E. H. Chapin’s min- 
istry none is more characteristic than the Chapin 
Home for the Aged and Infirm. Begotten and fos- 
tered by his life and teachings, regulated in its 
methods according to his broad and generous views, 
it stands before the public as a fitting tribute to 
his humanity, and rightly bears his honored name.” 
And from the first Annual Report, made in 1874, 
the following quotation is of interest: 


Two thoughts seem to have been in the minds of 
those who conceived the project: first, that the best mon- 
ument to him who has nobly served his brother man is that 
which will best illustrate the spirit of his life; and second, 
that our city needed an institution whose charities should be 
as broad and beneficent as the genius of freedom is divine 
and universal. The Chapin Home was the outgrowth of 
these sentiments. It is at once a memorial to Rey. HE. H. 
Chapin, D. D., whose name it bears, being erected by his 
friends, who had been blessed with his ministry for over a 
quarter of a century—and a home where the aged and in- 
firm may find that loving care so much to be desired in the 
decline of life. And that it may fitly commemorate the 
beloved and honored p:eacher, and harmonize entirely with 
the Christian thoughts that gave it birth, they who ask 
its shelter are not required to state their articles of faith. 
The question is not, “What is your creed,” but “what is your 
need.” 


Chapin Home had its beginning in a building on 
66th Street in the city of New York. Fittingly 
enough, its first president was Mrs. E. H. Chapin, 
who, with twenty other women, applied for its in- 
corporation in 1869, and who remained at its head 
until her death in 1881. Shortly after the turn of 
the century, it was thought wise to give up the 
66th Street property, and to remove to a less con- 
gested area. Accordingly, the four and a half acre 
plot on which the Home now stands was purchased, 
and the corner stone for the new building was laid 
on October 24, 1910. 


In that year, Mrs. Horace E. Fox became the 
president of the Home, and with the exception of 
one two-year interval, has served in that capacity 
ever since. It was Mrs. Fox who laid the corner- 
stone of the new Home on that memorable date in 
October. It was she who worked along with the 
architect for efficient and effective planning. She it 
was, who, with her supporters, dreamed a dream 
and brought it to fruition. It is her guiding hand 
which has brought it in triumph through the years, 
and her devotion which has warmed and nourished 
it, and made it live and grow. It was my privilege 
to see Chapin Home for the first time in the com- 
pany of Mrs. Fox, and as we journeyed down the 
corridors, through the living rooms and about the 
grounds, I thought then, as I think now, that if 
ever there existed a living monument to a living 
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woman, that monument is the Chapin Home in 
Jamaica, and that woman Mrs. Fox. On that day, 
it seemed to me that Mrs. Fox knew everyone, and 
everyone knew and loved Mrs. Fox. For all the 
years of her presidency she has shared the con- 
fidences of the family members ,and has given 
more advice and bestowed more comfort than is 
usually alloted to a single individual’s portion. 

The thirty members of Chapin Home’s Board 
of Trustees all have specific tasks in the mainten- 
ance and administration of the Home. There are 
committees for finance, application, press, garden, 
chapel, library, and numerous other departments. 
Under Miss Hattie Miller, the. garden committee 
makes of the grounds each year a thing of beauty, 
an outstanding landmark in the city of Jamaica. 
Those who are ill have the concerned attention of 
Mrs. William McLean, a member of the Board, and 
a physician. For many years, Miss Emma J. Webb, 
as head of the Chapel Service Committee, though 
not a trustee, has made complete arrangements for 
the regular religious services. 

- Mrs. George Sawter has served the Board for 
& number of years as its painstaking and vigilant 
treasurer, while Mrs. H. D. Parmelee has kept its 
records with care and precision. 

To quote again from Divine Paternity’s Anni- 
versary Book, 


While only ladies of the Universalist Denomination 
of Christians are eligible to election as trustees of the Home, 
the administration is carried on in the most unsectarian 
form and spirit. 


By vote of the trustees, this quoted provision 
of the by-laws has recently been altered to admit 
to Board membership interested friends of other 
denominations, maintaining a two-thirds majority 
of Universalist women. 

Like every other institution of its kind, Chapin 
Home has its own set of anniversaries and observ- 
ances. Two of these, Anniversary Day and Found 
er’s Day, are outstanding in significance. All roads 
lead to Jamaica on the anniversary of the Dedica- 
tion of Chapin Home which falls on October 24. By 
automobile, subway, train and bus, friends of the 
Home, friends of the family, members of the aux- 
iliaries and neighbors come to join in this annual 
celebration. Founder’s Day in the spring is similar 
in its observance, and gives pleasure to all who 
attend. 

For years the Auxiliaries to Chapin Home have 
played a large part in its life. Members of the 
Auxiliaries are frequent visitors to the Home, con- 
tribute articles for sale on Anniversary Day, and: 
sponsor entertainments. Auxiliary 10 of Hollis re- 
cently celebrated its 25th year of activity, during 
which time it has contributed $12,000 to Chapin 
Home. 

Now, as it approaches its eightieth year of op- 
eration, and enjoys its thirty-seventh in Jamaica, 
the “new” building for which Mrs. Fox laid the 
corner stone in 1910 stands greatly in need of re- 
pair. Major repairs are needed on the structure 
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itself, so that the Home may continue to be a warm, 
dry, safe, and beautiful structure. For the first 
time in its history, Chapin Home is to make an 
appeal for funds to do this necessary work. This 
appeal, to be conducted by a committee of the 
Board of Trustees, is to be made among friends of 
the Home, and is privately financed. 

Over the years, Chapin Home has proved its 
value again and again. The shadow of Dr. Chapin 
is long upon it, the diligence and industry of Mrs. 
Chapin, its founder and president, are apparent in 
its human structure. Universalism is strongly ev- 
ident in the inception and history of Chapin Home, 
and under the guidance of Universalists the Home 
has reached its present stature and position. 


Though we of the Universalist Church have 
never insisted that our projects bear our denom- 
inational name, Chapin Home bears in honor the 
name of one of our outstanding preachers, and has 
tor many years been conducted in the spirit which 
he engendered. 


The people of the Universalist Church may be 
proud of Chapin Home, its history, and its accom- 
plishments. It is a fruit of their faith, a product 
ef their diligence. 


BRITISH ON THE HUNGARIAN COUP 


RITISH ideas on the Hungarian coup d’etat, 

as reflected by the press and by conversations 
with people of varied outlook, seem far less certain 
and sweeping than those of most Americans. There 
is resentment over the role played by Communists 
inside Hungary, and by the Soviet Union, but many 
observers find it hard to embrace the government 
of ex-Premier Nagy as a stalwart champion of 
democracy. 

For one thing, a country so warmly in favor of 
nationalizing the Bank of England and basic in- 
dustries, finds it disconcerting that a major issue 
in the Hungarian conflict was the unwillingness of 
the Smallholders’ majority to sanction nationali- 
zation of banking. For another, there is a growing 
concern over the sharpness of American-Russian 
relations, and a fear that it may, if not abated, 
eventually lead to war. 

Primarily, though, there is dismay lest this new 
crisis be continued to the point where it gets in the 
way of the most hopeful thing that has stirred 
Europe for many months, Secretary Marshall’s 
suggestion that American aid for Europe’s eco- 
nomic restoration might be forthcoming if there is 
initiative from the European side and if interna- 
tional agreement can be worked out on a practical 
program. European reconstruction is at stake. 
Few people want to see it dwarfed by a protracted 
impasse in Hungary, important as the situation 
otherwise might be. 

(WP) 
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The Church 


and its Young People 


Alice M. Harrison 


HE vitality of a church is in its young people. 

This shows itself in youth’s response to life, to 
religion, to great causes. If the church’s message 
is to make a difference in our world then it must 
have an early place in the growing of character. 
The success with which a church holds its young 
people is almost a universal test of its effectiveness. 
One church I know of, when considering a minister, 
rates his ability to work with young people second 
to his ability in the pulpit. I would say that that 
church has insight. 

This puts before us at the start, the matter of 
the minister and his relationship to the church’s 
youth. It raises a few questions. Does the min- 
ister need special training to work with the young 
people of our present generation? Is it possible 
tor him to give the time needed? Where shall he 
turn for help? 


It is of real importance that we know, in the 
Youth Office, just what help our ministers need 
as they seek to make the youth work of their chur- 
ches effective. Two situations have already revealed 
themselves to me—one, the lack of young people in 
a parish, with the ministers asking the question, 
“Where will I find young people in a parish made 
up of only older people? ’’Such a question presents 
the challenge of reaching the unreached families 
which exist in all communities. A recent survey in 
religious education reveals that seven out of every 
ten young people under the age of twenty-five in 
the average American community, have no definite 
church connection. No wonder crime is on the in- 
crease. The church has a very definite task with 
its young people and that is to provide the motive 
for good living. Education may provide knowledge 
but it is religious education which provides the 
desire for right conduct. It is not enough to know 
what is right but to want to do what we know is 
right. There are many confused young people in 
our towns and cities today and they need the 
church. We must not be content to simply say that 
because there are no young people in our parish 
that we are exempt from serving youth. 

The second situation, the feeling on the part 
of some ministers that they cannot cope with the 
problems of youth today, revealed in the state- 
ment, “Young people are different than they used 
to be—they are beyond me.” This indicates the need 
for an emphasis in youth work both in the training 
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of young men in our theological schools and in 
conferences and institutes for ministers, which 
will aid them in their work with young people. 
Now the church may still have young people 
when it may not have a minister. What responsi- 
bility ought the lay people of a church take with 
regard to its young people? There is no reason 
why adult members in our churches cannot become 
trained young people’s workers in the same manner 
as they become trained church school teachers, or 
scout leaders. Whether there is a minister in the 
church or not, if the church is going to go forward, 
it must be concerned with its young people. It 
ought to provide counselors, who through training 
and understanding will guide its program for youth. 
It is my hope that in the very near future the 
Youth Office will have ready for distribution a 
handbook for leaders of young people which will 


‘give the help needed. Summer institutes this year 


have already made possible courses and conferen- 
ces with youth leaders. This kind of service ought 
to be in constant demand by our local churches. 


So much in recognition of certain facts and 
needs in this matter of the church and its youth. 
Now a bit about the young people themselves. 
Young people have approximately twelve years in 
which to grow up—to reach maturity, from the 
ages of twelve to twenty-four. During those years 
there are certain definite needs in the lives of 
young people. In Professor Harner’s book, Youth 
Work in the Church, he suggests six basic needs of 
young people. Young people need to find God. In 
other words, during these years the young people 
will discover for themselves their relationship to 
God, their philosophy of religion, their convictions 
—not their parent’s or their minister’s but their 
own, or else they will not discover and meet this 
need. Somewhere the church must provide exper- 
iences in worship, in study, in living, which will 
answer this need. Young people need to find them- 
selves. Youth is a time of testing, of growth in inde- 
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pendence, in discovering “real’’ selves—the church 
through its program must make it possible for 
young people to fill this need. Courses in the Church 
School, discussions in the youth groups, speakers 
and friendly counselors will be the way in which 
it will be done. Young people need to find their 
life work. Here the church has a real opportunity 
to guide youth in the right channels. Vocational 
guidance in public schools helps in some instances, 
but the personal interest which the church takes 
in the lives of young people can be very meaning- 
ful at this particular juncture. Also, where else 
but in the church’s youth program would young 
people be inspired to enter the ministry or religious 
education as life work? Young people need to find 
their life mates. The church can do a most effective 
piece of work answering this very vital need in 
the lives of youth today. Early in youth, books and 
courses can be recommended which will give a 
foundation, and later special seminars and individ- 
ual conferences on preparation for marriage can 
be offered. Young people need to find their place in 
society. What will be the contribution of today’s 
youth in tomorrow’s social order—not only in the 
home, community and nation, but in the world? Pro- 
grams of social action cannot be started too young 
in our church life. And whether we realize it or 
not, the present day. young people need guidance 
in terms of a “world society.”’ What can the church 
de to help young people build the best attitudes 
for world living? And lastly, the young people need 
to find their place in a religious society—or the 
church. In some places this is being done with great 
success, in other places the young people do not 
feel as if they are a part of the church at all. The 


title of this article, “The Church and Its Young 
People,” could be read as if it were two separate 
things—the church, and its young people. Have 
you ever been in churches where that is true? I 
have. The time has come for all churches to give 
serious thought to the place of young people in its 
total program—let them be an integral part of the 
church life. Give them opportunity to express them- 
selves, learn to work with them, guiding and devel- 
oping their attitudes so as to have within years to 
come, well-trained capable church leaders. Watch 
their growth in other departments of their lives 
and make sure the church beckons them to grow 
along in its life, too. 


You know as well as I do that the fundamental 
churches in our midst are providing a program for 
their young people in terms of the Youth for Christ 
Movement—that is not what we want. However, 
all young people respond to emotional appeals. 
What will we in the liberal church hold out to our 
young people? 


Young people know what they want—but they 
do not always know what they need. It is up to us 
to understand their needs and provide an answer 
to them. If we do not do this, we are cheating them 
of their rightful religious heritage. 

Young people are looking to the church for help 
and for guidance, and they also want to be told 
what to do. A church leader of youth once asked 
a young person, “What would you want to do?’ 
and the young person came back with the reply, 
“Do we always have to do what we want to do?” 


May the church and its young people go for- 
ward together! 


In What Do I Agree With the Other Fellow 


Raymond J. Baughan 


UCH of the confusion caused by ‘“Theologi- 

ically Speaking” seems to me to be a language 
difficulty. The authors object to the use of certain 
phrases and words, but they use other terms which 
jead our minds astray wntil on talking it out with 
them, we find they are pretty much of the same 
mind and spirit as ourselves. Herein lies a great 
lesson :—the most important thing in life, as Tol- 
stoy said, is for men to unite with one another, 
and we ought to be careful to know just what the 
other fellow means before we grow arrogant and 
turn away from him. 

I agree with these men that we are Christians 
with a difference. And I believe they are right in 
their challenge that we clarify that difference so 
that our people know what we are and why. There 
are a lot of folk among us who do not yet know 
what our gospel is, and unless it is made plain they 
fall easy victims to strange cults, to neo-orthodoxy 
and to movements like fascism and communism. We 
need a reason for the faith that is in us. 
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I agree that we must present our faith in ration- 
al terms. I am sure that faith is a far larger matter 
than logic, but we must not be irrational. And we 
must not deceive ourselves by supposing we give 
people beliefs by handing them ready-made def- 
initions. 

I agree that, “God hath not left himself without 
witness,” among peoples who do not belong to the 
Christian tradition. We ought to recognize truth 
wherever we find it. Truth is universally valid, 
whatever its source. We ought to respect people 
whatever their race, or creed, or culture. 

I agree that we must be all-inclusive in our out- 
reach, but we do not make for universal fellow- 
chip by forsaking our heritage, and excommuni- 
cating those who do not hold our theology. 

I agree that we have outgrown a lot of doctrines 
and archaic ideas that belong to the Christian trad- 
ition, but as I see it, these are by-products of the 
Christian faith and not its principles that make 
for vital continuity. 
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I agree that we do not accept an idea as true 
just because Jesus said it. It is extremely difficult, 
indeed, to find out just what Jesus did say. We rev- 
erence Jesus because much that he saw proves to 
be valid in our own time and in our own lives. And 
we are sure that our values would be immeasurably 
different if he had never lived. 

I agree that there is no magical power in the 
person of Jesus. He wins us by the persuasive 
power of the life he lived. 

Mr. Frederick Harrison justly asks what I mean 
by stating in an editorial that Universalism is not 
primarily “liberal’ but Christian. The statement 
should have been clarified. I mean that we belong 
to the history of the Christian experiment. Uni- 
versalism is a religious way of life, rooted in the 
Christian principle of the inexhaustible worth of 
persons. We become Universalists by committing 
ourselves to reverence persons in all our relation- 
ships, and to work for the kind of world where all 


persons are provided the opportunity and stimulus 
to become their true selves. Why is every person- 
ality of supreme worth? We did not arrive at that 
evaluation of persons by any logical process of our 
own. It came to us through our religious heritage. 
It belongs within Christianity. Apart from the 
Hebrew Christian tradition, where is that value 
enshrined? We are liberals because we believe lib- 
eralism is the valid technique by which we express 
that principle. We must do our own thinking, ex- 
perimenting, suffering in realms which Jesus never 
thought of, but we are only carrying forward some- 
thing which Jesus gave momentum. I do not see 
how we can really outgrow him, because his way 
is that of ethical discovery and creation. 

We must seek new truth, and be ready to accept 
new light when it comes, but it is far more impor- 
tant to be concerned about persons than to be in- 
tellectually respectable. 


In What do I Agree With the Other Fellow 


Albert Q. Perry 


T is difficult for me to discuss points of agree- 

ment in theology for it is my conviction that not 
only is our tendency to disagree our distinguishing 
characteristic but also our strength. I look with lit- 
tle favor on efforts to arrive at any statement of 
faith which all of us can accept; for it is my belief 
that such a statement will either be so abstract as to 
be meaningless to all or else be so definite as to 
serve eventually as a barrier to some. The thinking 
of our individual faiths through is a good exercise, 
but the effort to arrive at conclusions which shall 
be unanimously acceptable in this present day is 
a threat against the future development of our 
unique position. 

It is my belief that freedom is perfect radical- 
ism. I prefer freedom to any of its expressions in 
the political, economic or religious areas of life. Of 
course, it is necessary that we shall each seek to 
express our freedom to overthrow authority, re- 
strict our freedom, and to arrive at compromises 
that we may make joint efforts and temporary in- 
stitutions which shall protect and extend the free- 
doms which we enjoy. These, however, are means 
te an end; and when they are made the ends and 
considered as good in their own right, they violate 
their justification. 

In the field of theology, there is amazingly little 
that we can know with certainty. We accept certain 
hypotheses and if they remove more chains than 
they add, well and good. We act upon these hypoth- 
eses and hope against hope that they will not en- 
slave the thinking of our followers. To me, then, 
the significant feature of Universalism is its free- 
dom. I am personally something of a humanist, but 
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I should hate to see Humanism, Unitarianism, or 
Trinitarianism made the official doctrine of our 
church. The church which permits all three and a 
dozen graduations in between is the really radical 
institution. I may personally think that a Uni- 
tarian theology is a better expression of freedom 
than a Trinitarian one, but a move to establish 
that as our only conviction would be a conservative 
trend to my way of thinking. I am often disturbed 
that we are less critical of dogmatic Trinitarians 
than dogmatic Unitarians and I think we need to 
ask ourselves if we would have been quite so con- 
cerned if five of our most conservative clergymen 
had distributed a provocative pamphlet. 

This then would be my picture of the Universal- 
ist Church as it ought to be: I would define it as an 
institution which believes in the ability and right 
of the average man to think things through, and 
which exists to stimulate and aid him in that en- 
deavor. I doubt if anyone will agree with that, but 
so long as I am permitted to make that statement 
and remain in disagreement, we have a Universal- 
ist Church. 


A Methodist missionary, the Rev. Randall Craw- 
ford, who for the past five years has been doing 
pioneer work among the Araucanian Indians in 
southern Chile, recently returned from a year’s 
furlough in the United States, flying the 5,000 
miles from Brownsville, Texas, to Santiago in his 
own plane—with one 75 horsepower motor! He is 
the first pastor to use a plane for his work in Chile 
and the second person ever to make a similar flight. 


(WP) 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


~ 


| 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SPONSOR MOVES TO WITHDRAW AMENDMENT 
STRIKING OUT “LIBERTY CLAUSE” 
To the Editor: 


Dr. Van Schaick’s letter in a recent CHRISTIAN LEADER 
deserves consideration by those who, at the minister’s lunch- 
eon meeting at Akron pioposed to eliminate from the Avow- 
al of Faith, the clause beginning with the word “Provided.” 

As one of those responsible for the introduction of the 
resolution, I approve Dr. Van Schaick’s suggestion that it 
be withdrawn,—for two reasons. 

1. It was a pleasant surprise that the resolution should 
receive the approval of such a large majority of the min- 
isters present at the above mentioned meeting. But, if 
there is to be opposition so strong as to engender a lengthy 
and perhaps heated debate, then all will agree, I am sure, 
that at the Canton Assembly, we should be about more con- 
structive business. This is the time for the Universalist 
Church to get into its stride eagerly, enthusiastically, and 
unitedly. 

At Akron we caught a glimmer at least, of a church 


with its wagon hitched to a shining star,—Universalism is 


the answer. 

The need now is to implement the wagon with a spirit- 
ual inner combustion engine so that we may “go places.” 
With this nothing must interfere, for “the King’s business 
requires haste.” To squabble at all over any revision of 
our statement would be tragic at this time. 

So I venture to move that the resolution be withdrawn, 
for the present. If necessary the Ministers’ Association 
might as the Assembly opens, act on this motion. 

2. Since the Akron Assembly, I have come to feel that 
the resolution did not go far enough. It should have covered 
the entire ‘freedom clause’ and not merely the second part. 
Here is the clause after the last Avowal, “Neither this nor 
any other statement shall be imposed as a creedal test, 
provided that the faith thus indicated be professed.” 

My hope is that, in the not too distant future, a reso- 
lution to this effect may be adopted. To me, the “Freedom” 
offer smacks of the nature of an “Indian Gift.” 

To say “you may word this faith in any way you please 
but you must keep the faith intact,” is to grant a freedom 
about equal to that of a dog I saw recently in a large yard. 
He was on a leash that ran on a long wire. He had, to be 
sure, a certain freedom of motion but he could not get 
away from the wire! The “Liberty clause” seems to me pure 
simulation, which, to quote Webster,” is the assumption of 
false appearance.” Verily, here we have an “assumption” 
of freedom that does not exist. 

Perhaps the point will be more evident if we call to 
witness a “horse of a different color.” In “The Church 
across the Street” by Reginald Manwell and Sophia Fahs we 
read the following—page 153,—‘“They, the Fundamentalists, 
regard the following five points as the minimum essentials 
of the true faith:—the virgin birth of Jesus; the physical 
resurrection, the inerrancy of the Bible, the substitutional 
atonement, and the truth of the miracles recorded in the 
Bible.” 

Now let us suppose that those holding this belief were 
to add thereto the following, and they very well mighi, 
“neither this nor any other statement shall be imposed as a 
ereedal test, provided that the faith thus indicated is 
professed.” I can imagine the startled smile, almost of in- 
credulity at the ineptitude of such an “assumption,” on the 
faces of most Universalists. Someone might even mutter 
“the mountain conceived and brought forth—a mouse.” 

Then why continue to expose ourselves to like ridicule? 

My plea is—let the statement stop at the end of the 
Avowal. “Here stand we.” Period! 

And indeed some real freedom is granted; those who 
still prefer the old Boston Declaration have authority to 


use that. 
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Futhermore, if any Universalists desire, as evidently 
a considerable number do, to evolve another statement, 
they have the privilege to prepare it and present it at some 
future Assembly. 
HERBERT H. BROWN 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


GREAT SCOTT! WHAT IS PURPOSE? 
To the Editor: 


In the August 2 issue of the LEADER Hugh Vernon White 
commenting on the “half or one-third truth” of Mr. Zeig- 
ler’s articles writes as follows: 

“It is also against reason to conceive of a purposeful 
process that is not conscious of its purpose and both 
consciousness and purposefulness are functions of per- 
sonality. It is therefore not reasonable to acknowledge 
purpose in the creation as a whole without believing 
in a personal God, especially since he is the Creator 
and since His purpose is our (personal) good.” 

In this Dr. White plays a trick of high school debate. 
He includes enough in his major premise to get the con- 
clusion he wants. In philosophy the principle of parsimony 
demands that in a definition there be included only that 
essential for explanation. All that need be meant by “pur- 
poseful process” is that the process operates in terms of 
foreseeable outcomes. It need not include self-consciousness. 
All sorts of things have purpose without consciousnes. 

I think the decline of Personalism among American phil- 
osophers is principally because the terms of personality 
leave out vast aspects of reality. In terms of theology, per- 
sonality is too small a concept for the majesty of Deity. 

HAROLD ScoTtT 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


HE THINKS WE ARE UNFAIR 
To the Editor: 


I want to congratulate Mr. Tomlinson on his letter, 
published in the August 2nd issue, relative to your editorial 
on the Taft-Hartley labor bill and the previous letter of 
“Indignant Reader,” and I want to emphasize, even more 
than he has done, the fact that THE LEADER has been en- 
tirely one-sided in its presentation of articles and editorials 
on economic and social matters. There are those of us 
who still believe in capitalism, private initiative, and free 
enterprise, and who, for that reason, consider ourselves to 
be true liberals. THE LEADER has consistently ignored this 
point of view. THE LEADER has also, particularly in its ed- 
itorials, by insinuation and otherwise, endeavored to create 
the impression that those who think as I do were not sin- 
cere, but were of that mind only for their personal benefit. 
I resent this. It is not true. That was one of the favorite 
tricks of the New Dealers, and while one might expect that 
sort of thing from self-seeking politicians, it is certainly 
not to be expeeted from the editor of a publication like THE 
LEADER. 

Those who write this objectionable (to me) matter in 
THE LEADER are evidently taken in by the claim of the So- 
cialists, Communists, and New Dealers to be liberals, not 
recognizing that they are, as a matter of fact, just the 
opposite. Let me quote from Dr. Wriston’s book, “Challenge 
to Freedom.” He says, “There is an acid test, an infallible 
test of a reactionary. He is the man who plans to return 
the citizen living under self-discipline, freedom, and free 
initiatve to the authority of experts at a distance, to the 
regimentations of the planner, to the grip of the state.” 

As to the question of THE LEADER being a proper place 
for discussion of economic questions, I see no objection 
provided both sides are presented, which has not been the 
case. 

Perry A. BRIcK 
Galion, Ohio 
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Supplement to the Report of the Committee on the Organization of a 


Department of Education for the Universalist Church of America 


A letter was sent out with the committee’s report request- 
ing study and constructive criticism. It was thought then 
that some revision might be necessary. The criticisms sent 
to the chairman have, however, been exceedingly few in 
number. All except one of those received were generally 
favorable, raising for the most part only questions that had 
been thrashed out previously by the committee. In view of 
the very limited response the chairman takes it upon him- 
self to let the report stand as at first issued with the ad- 
dition of the following analysis of responses not entirely 
favorable and the chairman’s brief comments. 


1. One commentator says the report seems to assume that 
the Director of the proposed department is to be a man. 
Any such assumption found in the report is entirely due 
to the chairman’s wording of the committee’s position. 
What the committee would like to see is the employment of 
the best available Director without regard to sex. 


2. A question raised a couple of times is whether or not 
the expenses foreseen would be in addition to the budgets of 
organizations now operating. They would. The budget sug- 
gestions were made to show the additional expenses in- 
volved. 


3. A question that occasioned much discussion in the 
committee is worded by one contributor as follows: 


“T wonder if it is wise to have any member of the paid 
staff on the Education Board which is a policy making 
organization, and is to recommend the person to fill the 
office which will automatically carry with it the chairman- 
ship of the Board? Of course, I would expect that the Board 
would consult with its Director and with its staff, but to 
have the staff or a portion of it in the membership of the 
Board would seem to be unwise. A wiser method would be to 
have each of the three organizations GSSA, UYF, and 
AUW appoint two members with four to be appointed by 
the Board of Trustees of the UCA.” 


Something approaching this position was at first ac- 
cepted by the committee although the committee never 
thought of excluding the staff from the Board. As discus- 
sions proceeded the fear of a deadlock of interest between 
the policy making body and a professionally trained staff 
of educators forced the committee to the position stated 
in the report. One thing that should be remembered in this 
connection is that the staff is not only specially trained and 
hired but. is made up of as good and loyal a group of Uni- 
versalists as can be found elsewhere in the church. Also it 
should be kept in mind, as suggested above, that profession- 
ally trained Universalists merely carrying out the plans of 
Universalists unspecialized in the field of education might 
prove to be a situation fraught with tensions that would 
seriously hamper the work. Moreover, for the benefit of 
those who fear the domination of a staff, it should be said 
that an effective check on a staff member that cannot be 
applied to a volunteer worker so easily is always present. 
He or she can be fired whenever his or her interests and 
activities misrepresent the church’s organizations. 


4, Special attention should be given to the one statement 
that can be said to be generally unfavorable (although it 
expresses generous appreciation of the work of the com- 
mittee) because it objects strenuously to the central scheme 
of federation of agencies. Here is the statement: 


“I write principally to record my strong feeling that a 
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_ alterations in the committee’s proposals. All reactions wer. 


‘federation’ of any kind at this late date is both unwise 
and quite unnecessary. That which your committee pro- 
poses is little short of another Planning Council, and the 
new Director of the Department would naturally become 
a member of the Council. There might very well be an 
educational committee of the Council, but I see no neces- 
sity whatever for, and a great deal to be said against, the 
proposed ‘Board of Education’ (all of whom would be on 
the Council already). 


“Furthermore the whole idea of federation is wrong. 
We need a CHURCH not a federation. The question of 
democracy is not involved in the least. The question in- 
volved is whether or not the church is to be made to con- 
tinue as a mere co-equal with the auxiliaries. To which 
question I shall always reply with a strong and steady ‘No.’ 
While the sentiment has weakened greatly in the last ten 
years, there are still those among us who would risk the 
Church in order to maintain the Church’s auxiliaries. The 
workings of their minds I cannot fathom. 


“In other words, I greatly hope we may have such a 
department, but if we are to have it I pray it shall be a 
department strictly of the Church, with executive power 
in the Trustees, and responsibility for planning in the 
central Planning Council.” 


It would be wise to place beside the above the one 
other statement on this matter received. The above state- 
ment came from a staff member of our central offices. This 
one comes from a president of a state convention. | 

“Undoubtedly the federated form is the best form that 
can be devised under present conditions. As a church we 
are not ready either psychologically or in practice to cen- 
tralize completely such an important phase of our work.” 


These two statements outline an issue that will prob-! 
ably call for discussion. To help those studying the issue i 
should be said that the committee proceeded largely as i 
did on the basis of reactions from the various ae | 
organizations. The correspondence containing these reac-+ 
tions can be made public and seem to amply justify the 
caution with which the committee proceeded. 


above statements is that the word “Church” seems to be 
used as though that institution was not in part composed 
of autonomous organizations. Even local churches could be 
called “auxiliary” in the sense the term is generally used! 
Surely the “Church” cannot be identified with such central4 
ized authority as we have, or can it? The question at issu 
seems to involve not just “church” but what kind of 4 
church? Discussion with the various possible meanings of 
the word church in mind should be welcome and fruitful. 


A comment that might be made on the first of te 


Another matter relevant to this discussion is that th 
committee felt that no radical reorganizational move could 


be taken without a complete revision of the entire structure 
of the church. 


These are the principal questions received that suggest 


otherwise outspoken in their appreciation of the work o} 
the committee. The chairman, on behalf of the committe 
wishes to thank all those who studied the report and r 
sponded. All questions raised are most pertinent and, bein 
so, very helpful. 


Angus H. MacLra 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTES 


“Was it a good institute?” someone 
asks, and we think back over the high- 
lights of the week: the valuable things 
we learned at classes, the friends we 
made; the discussions which forced us 
to compare our opinions with those. of 
others; the singing and fun; the little 
groups conversing earnestly in the 
moonlight; the good meals, enlivened 
with spicy conversation and action- 
songs. No wonder we reply, ‘‘Wonder- 
ful! The institutes get better every 
year.” 


FERRY BEACH 


Much of the charm of Ferry Beach 
—the largest of our institutes—lies in 
the beloved personalities around whom 
it has grown; people like Rev. Eleanor 
B. Forbes, Dr. and Mrs. Roger Etz, 
Robert F. Needham, Earle Dolphin, 
and other devoted souls now passed on, 
whose vision laid the foundation on 
which we are building year by year. 
The complete story of Ferry Beach is 
nearing completion in printed form 
through the patient efforts of Dr. K. 
Augusta Sutton and Robert F. Need- 
ham, and is expected to be off the press 
in September. Orders for this book, 
Universalists at Ferry Beach ($2.00) 
may be sent in now to the Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

A record number of alert participants 
attended the Churchmanship Institute, 
August 2 to 9, with Rev. Albert F. 
Harkins (N. Attleboro, Mass.) acting 
as Dean. The weather was ideal for 
services in the grove and for surf 
parties and friendship circles on the 
beach. The Sunday morning sermon 
was preached by Rev. Gustave H. Lein- 
ing, Franklin, N. H, on the subject, 
“There Must Be a Better Way.” 

Dr. Robert Cummins brought before 
us the Five-Year-Program. One year 
has passed, largely in preliminary 
“seed-sowing.”’ He urged the local chur- 
ches to define their objectives and work 
out their individual programs: of ad- 
vance. 

Universalist theology came in for 
much discussion, at the daily Town 
Meetings and in “bull sessions” after- 
wards. We feel we made some progress 
in understanding one another’s point of 
view. Dr. Harold G. Scott took us on 
delightful meanderings through the 
labyrinth of Labor and Management, 
his one stipulation being “No clowning, 
please.” Rev. Robert M. Rice (Arling- 
ton, Mass.) gave an illuminating course 
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on “Universalism in the Bible,” and 
Rev. George M. Lapoint clarified our 
thinking with his talks on “The Phil- 
osophy of Modern Liberalism.” 

A full report of Mrs. Robert M. Rice’s 
class on “The Educational Factor in 
Evangelism” will appear in the Sept- 
ember Bulletin. 


NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC 


The Vermont-Quebec Universalist- 
Unitarian Convention, with the co-op- 
eration of the staff members from the 
denominational offices, and under the 
leadership of the Rev. Carl H. Voss, 
area superintendent, planned and car- 
ried out a most successful institute this 
summer. The place: North Hatley, 
Quebec, on lovely Lake Massawippi; 
the time, June 16 to 80; the leaders: 
Dr. and Mrs. Clinton L. Scott, Margar- 
et Winchester, Ida M. Folsom, Mrs. 
Leslie Parsons, Ann Postma, and 
Mounir Saadah, from the Universalist 
denomination; E, Palmer Clarke, ex- 
ecutive for the Layman’s League, Uni- 
tarian; Dr. Frank R. Scott, Professor 
of Law, McGill University, Montreal; 
Mrs. Esther Holmes Jones, Chairman 
Peace and Service, Society of Friends. 
Delegates came from seven Vermont 
churches and from North Hatley and 
Huntsville, P. Q. 

The delightful hospitality of the 
North Hatley parish, the comfortable 
appointments of the Pleasant View 
Hotel, institute headquarters, and the 
gracious English custom of “Tea at 
Four” every afternoon, set the stage 
for a four-day fellowship in which 
worship and study came as a natural 
expression of similar interests and 
concerns and which, from the spirit of 
the institute, is bound to result in better 
service in and through Vermont- Que- 
bee churches. 

Were you all there, Vermont? 


MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 
OF CHURCHMANSHIP 


Murray Grove Institute of Church- 
manship, A. Edwin Grimes, dean, is 
reported to have been a very success- 
ful institute. The week-end institute 
planned on all age levels was well- at- 
tended, the litte brick church being full 
to capacity on Sunday morning. The 
institute, which formally opened on 
Monday, had a registration of thirteen 
adults and twenty-two young people. 
The leaders were: Dr. Clinton L. Scott, 
Alice M. Harrison, Ida M. Folsom, and 
Mrs. Lyman T. Achenbach. 

Highlights of the week were a candle- 


light service in the old Potter Meeting 
House, the banquet and the evening 
Friendship Circles. Recreation high- 
lights: surf bathing and a night ride on 
Barnegat Bay. 

One of thirteen women attending 
Miss Folsom’s excellent course on, 
“Women and the Church,” was Mrs. 
Dorothy Thompson, of Perry, New 
York, who received credit from the 
Leadership Education Committee of 
the Universalist Church for the comple- 
tion of the required work. 


SHELTER NECK 


The meetings of the A.U.W. Insti- 
tute at Shelter Neck (N.C.) were sand- 
wiched in at odd hours this year, be- 
cause the women did not wish to miss 
Dr. Angus H. MaclLean’s_ excellent 
talks and demonstration periods in Re- 
ligious Education, which ran concur- 
rently. The attendance was _ slightly 
larger than that of 1946. 

Mrs. MacLean led a discussion on 
Women’s Programs, dealing especially 
with the importance of having a defi- 
nite Social Action program in every 
group. 

Mrs. Sally W. Blanchard gave an 
excellent review of “The Wall Be- 
tween,’ by Elsie Oakes Barber. 


NEW YORK 


The first New York State Institute 
has taken place. That means that the 
New York Association of Universalist 
Women has attempted its first course 
of instruction for its members; and the 
consensus of opinion seems to be that 
it was a successful venture. Some of 
the leaders were Mrs. F. S. Wallace of 
Syracuse, state chairman of Social Ac- 
tion; Mrs. Gustave Jansson, North 
Carolina Chairman; and Mrs. Clarence 
White of Rochester, who spoke on the 
benefits to be gained from affiliation 
with the United Council of Church Wo- 
men. 

(reported by Mrs. Max A. Kapp) 


MISS SALLIE OUTLAW 


Miss Sallie Outlaw leaves Friendly 
House at the end of August, to resume 
her work of teaching in Leaksyille, N. 
C. During her two-months’ stay she has 
visited fifty-one homes, and has con- 
ducted a three-weeks’ Vacation School 
with twenty-two children in attendance. 

She reports large gatherings at the 
Youth Fellowship meetings, good at- 
tendance at Church School, and says 
she counts her stay at Friendly House 
as one of her richest experiences. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


SEPTEMBER IN YOUR CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


A bulletin and worship services for 
September were mailed to each super- 
intendent with suggestions for getting 
off to a good start in September. 

Whether the church school was in ses- 
sion during summer or not September 
is a time for beginning again. There 
are new pupils from the Nursery Roll 
now old enough for the nursery class: 
some primaries will be moving up with 
juniors, and so on all along the line. 
New teachers, new courses of study, 
new room arrangements; all call for 
attention. 


“Belonging” is the keynote for Sep- 
tember’s four worship services. To be- 
long is one of life’s basic needs. Since 
the child’s first acquaintance with the 
church is usually through the church 
school, this is the place to begin. The 
surest foundation is to establish at once 
a happy friendly relationsrip between 
him and his teacher, the other children 
in the group, his minister, and the sup- 
erintendent and other adults of the 
church. Their attitudes may deepen this 
sense of belonging. Then too, the child- 
ren need opportunities for sharing pur- 
poses, thinking together, worshiping, 
doing things for other people. These 
are all ways of feeling a part of the 
church, ways of belonging. 


OBSERVING RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION SUNDAY, SEPT. 28 


Observe September 28 as Religious 
Education Sunday. Morning service in- 
cluding sermon might emphasize “the 
teaching church.” A service of installa- 
tion of church school leaders might 
well be used on this day. Some minis- 
ters and committees of religious edu- 
cation prefer to plan their own form 
of installation. For those desiring sug- 
gestions, copies of several services are 
available at the G.S.S.A. office. (Write 
to 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.) The 
service of installation is a fitting time 
for recognition of all church leaders. 
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FRESHENING UP 


It is generally agreed that attractive 
new clothes have a psychological effect 
upon the wearer. Self respect and con- 
fidence increase as one dons something 
fresh and new. 


In very much the same way, the whole 
“tone” of a church school is lifted when 
its rooms are thoroughly cleaned and 
redecorated. Children and young peo- 
ple are sensitive to environment; they 
enjoy attractive surroundings and other 
things being equal are much more eage: 
to be in their places each Sunday if 
they can look forward to meeting in a 
clean, wholesome room which has about 
it a semblance of beauty. 


Cleanliness is next to godliness, no 
less in the church than any other place. 
So let’s this fall have a thorough clear- 
ing out of every room, not omitting cup- 
boards and closets! Let’s burn old books 
and papers that will never be used 
again; let’s dust and neatly pack away 
materials to be saved. Then, let’s have 
someone tackle walls, windows, wood- 
work and floors. If painting is possible, 
so much the better, but it is surprising 
what strong soap powder, mixed with 
water and elbow grease, can do! When 
this is done fix up the furniture. Then 
rehang only those pictures which have 
merit and value for the persons who 
use the room today. Next ask a woman 
of good taste to select inexpensive 
hangings for the windows. As _ fall 
comes on, have a committee see to it 
that every Sunday something lovely 
from the out of doors finds its way into 
the church school room. 


But all this costs money, you say. 
Not a great deal, and you will be sur- 
prised how willing some class will be 
to earn the necessary amount, how 
gladly a group of mothers will work to- 
gether to make possible the beautifying 
of a room where their children meet 
each Sunday. 


When it is all over and everything 
is clean and orderly and as attractive 
as you can make it, there will come to 


your people, young and old, new jo 
and new pride in their church schoo 
It will mean much for its present an 
its future. And when on a Sunda 
morning, the superintendent reads fo 
the call to worship, “I was glad whe 
they said unto me let us go into th 
house of the Lord,” these familia 
words will suddenly take on new mean 
ing. From every pupil present wi 
come the inaudible but sure response 
“This is a beautiful place and I am gla 
to be in it,” 


WORD ON CHURCH WORLD 
SERVICE 


As part of the program of the Ger 
eral Sunday School Association ses 
sions at the General Assembly at Car 
ton, will be reports from representa 
tives of each of the three Friendshi 
Programs sponsored during the yea 
by church schools. The first of thes 
is the International Friendship Prec 
gram, which comes each October. Th 
offerings are sent through Chure 
World Service to help feed children i 
China and India, and to carry on chil 
care centers in those countries. | 


Representing Church World Servic 
will be Samuel J. Mills, of the Divisio 
of Education and Information. He wa 
born in China, and has served ther 
for twenty-two years, taking part i 
famine relief work and serving a 
Dean of the language school of th 
University of Nanking. He has ha 
wide contacts in China, and in th 
United States, serving both in educz 
tional work, and on the Committee o 
Friendly Relations Among  Foreig 
Students in the student department 
the Young Men’s Christian Associatio1 


Mr. Mills will report on recent de 
velopments in China, especially on th 
work of reconstruction in rural area 
and on the work of famine relief i 
India. His address is scheduled fc 
Thursday afternoon, Sept. 11, durin 
the G.S.S.A. business session. | 


“SPEND-THE-DAY 
SUNDAY” 


In Winder, Georgia, church schoc 
pupils had a “spend-the-day” Sunda 
on June 29. There were twenty-seve 
present, and they had a good dinne« 
with fried chicken and home-mac 
cakes and pies. | 


Reported by ALICE DUNAHO: 
Winder, G 
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Religious Education Week 


Ernest A. Brown 


Year by year, Universalists are be- 
coming aware of the need for training 
to teach in the work of the church. Re- 
ligious Education week at Ferry Beach 

‘emphasized this determination to be- 
come intelligent purveyors of Univer- 
salism, for the facilities were taxed to 
capacity. 

That Universalism should still make 
an important contribution to thought 
and action might well have been the 
theme for the week, since much of the 
discussion occasioned by lectures and 
questions was geared to this interest. 
In the Sunday sermon, Dr. Clinton L. 
Scott, Superintendent of Massachusetts 
churches, examined the condition of the 
ehurch today. Recognizing that the 
church should have a greater influence, 
Dr. Scott emphasized the need for ex- 
tending the present services of the 
church. There was no call to erase, but 
a demand that we utilize present facil- 
ities by making the church an educa- 
tional force in cur culture. In a period 
of discussion during the afternoon, the 
theme was pursued further to bring 
out methods which are available for 
this task. 

Each morning included two class pe- 
riods which were separated by a period 
for study during which observation clas- 
ses were in session The first period ne- 
cessitated a choice between two classes. 
“Some Glimpses of Jesus” by the Rev. 
Raymond J. Baughan, was an attempt 
to clear away some of the confusion 
which surrounds the personality of Je- 
sus and so to come to an understanding 
of his motives. In his artistic way, Mr. 
Baughan painted a picture of the man, 
Jesus. At the same time, the Rev. John 
FE. Wood taught a class on the “Social 
Implications of Universalism.” This 
was an effort to understand the social 
patterns found in current culture and 
to suggest techniques of change in 
which the church might participate. 

The number of children present made 
it possible to have three demonstration 
classes. Nursery and kindergarten age 
were in charge of Lydia Titus, a teach- 
er in the Attleboro church, while Marg- 
aret Winchester and the Rev. Hope 
Hilton were in charge of the primary 
and junior classes, respectively. 

Second period classes were devoted 
to the “practical” courses. These were: 
“Universalist Emphasis in Teaching” 
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by Mary S Scott, Waltham; “Youth 
Work in the Church” by Alice M. Harr- 
ison, Youth Director of the Universal- 
ist Church of America; “Teaching 
Young Children” by Harriet Stevens, 
and “Visual Aids” by Muriel Carlson. 
Each of these groups gave opportunity 
for the exchange of experience among 
the members of the class. Mrs. Scott’s 
course was in line with the production 
of a course for teaching in the local 
churches during the year. 

Afternoons were free for the enjoy- 
ment of the beach, although there were 
workshops of a voluntary nature in the 
latter part of the afternoon. These were 
concerned with the followings “Visual 
Aids” led by Miss Carlson; “Creative 
“Curriculum Materials” led by Miss 
Winchester; “Youth Work” by Miss 
Harrison; and one for superintendents 
led by Mrs. Scott. 

Each evening, the Dean, the Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., met with the 
young people to discuss a ‘Working 
Philosophy” while Mr. Baughan led the 
rest of the group through a survey of 
methods and materials available for 
the enrichment of personal living. Stat- 
ing that he was offering techniques 
which were of value to him, he went 
on to discuss the use of prayer, read- 
ings, worship and art. 

Chapel services each morning were 
conducted by and were geared to the 
theme of “Understanding the Bases for 
Universalism.” That these talks were 
listened to with thoughtful interest was 
evidenced by discussion among the del- 
egates as they gathered later on the 
porch or on the beach. Music was pro- 
vided under the direction of Earle Dol- 
phin. 

The Gray Quill was edited daily by 
Ray Hopkins, John Waad, Dick Bird, 
and Harl McKinney. It was amazing 
to find so much happening of which 
many delegates were unaware. 

Following each evening talk, a pro- 
gram of recreation was arranged by 
the Rev. and Mrs. Harle McKinney. 
This included: a get-acquainted on Sat- 
urday with games and grand march; 
the denominational lecture by A. Edwin 
Grimes on Sunday; Square dancing on 
Monday, a trip to Old Orchard on Tues- 
day; a program of negro spirituals 
with Mrs. Florence E. Lowe, organist 
at Green MHemorial Church in Port- 


land as leader, on Wednesday; and a 
stunt night on Thursday. 


To climax a week of hard study, 
came the banquet and commencement. It 
was a time for rejoicing for those who 
had labored hard and now stood to be 
recognized for their endeavor as the 
Dean presented to each of the gradu- 
ates the card which acknowledged their 
attainment. A fitting address by Dr. 
Emerson H Lalone, Editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN LEADER brought the activi- 
ties of the week to a close. In this add- 
ress Dr. Lalone urged upon those pres- 
ent the need for the work they were 
doing. No matter what our task, we 
should be concerned above all for the 
people with whom we work. 


One of the best features of any con- 
ference is to be found in the “bull 
sessions” which are held whenever, 
“two or three are gathered together.” 
There were many during the Religious 
Education Institute. Many of the prob- 
lems and concerns of those interested 
in the life of our church in the spirit 
of good fellowship were argued. 


So—until 1948 the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute is adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING, FERRY 
BEACH LADIES AID 


The Annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies Aid was held in the 
Quillen, August 6, 1947. 


Rey. Eleanor Forbes conducted the 
service of memory, reading an appro- 
priate poem, closing with a prayer. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz expressed his ap- 
preciation to the ladies for their gener- 
osity and suggested for our project 
this season, the purchase of new furn-. 
iture for the Quillen Lobby. 


Rey. Walter Kellison reported a full 
and busy season. The officers elected 
for the coming year were Mrs. Gladys 
Wolley, President; Mrs. Marion Pierce, 
Vice-President; Mrs. William Walsh, 
Secretary; Mrs. Roger F. Etz, Treas- 
urer; Mrs. Gertrude Elsner, Mrs. Hen- 
ry Smith, Mrs. Leslie Nichols, Direc- 
tors; Mrs. John M. McPhee, Auditor. 


SUCCESSFUL SUMMER SERVICES 
AT NORTH OXFORD 


The historic Universalist Church at 
North Oxford, Massachusetts, has been 
open throughout the summer under the 
ministry of the Rev. James W. McNight, 
resident pastor at Norwell, Massachu- 
setts. Attendance at worship services 
averaged sixty. Guests have come from 
all over New England and from Penn- 
sylvania. 


GEORGIA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Rufus B. McCall 


The annual convention of Universal- 
ist churches in Georgia was held at 
Bowers Chapel near Elberton, Georgia, 
on August 9 and 10. Delegates were 
present from all the active churches in 
Georgia, as well as representatives from 
Clayton Memorial and Bethel in South 
Carolina. 


Speakers from outside the state were 
Dr. Arthur McDavitt of Muncie, Ind- 
iana, who delivered an outstanding 
message at the opening session of the 
convention as well as the occasional 
sermon; Rev. James M. Rasnake of 
Mississippi, who has served three times 
as Georgia’s superintendent and delight- 
ed his many friends by appearing to be 
in better health than recent reports 
had indicated; and Rev. E. L. Half- 
acre of Newberry, South Carolina, who 
told how Universalism was introduced 
into that state when, during the Civil 
War era, one of his ancestors picked up 
a copy of the Universalist Herald which 
had been dropped by the roadside and 
was converted from the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church. 


Rev. W. R. Bennett, superintendent of 
Universalist churches in Georgia, con- 
ducted a memorial service for those 
who had died during the year. Haynie 
Summers of Senoia, incoming president 


of the convention, spoke on “What Can 
A Universalist Teach in a Methodist 
Sunday School.” Mr. Summers has been 
drafted by the Methodists and Baptists 
of his home community because of his 
keen insight into human problems. 


Among the resolutions passed by the 
convention was one approving an organ- 
ic union between the Unitarian and 
Universalist denominations. A recom- 
mendation was also adopted urging that 
plans be worked out for the financial 
assistance of Southern young people 
wishing to enter the Universalist min- 
istry. The collection for the Gunn Min- 
isterial Relief Fund was slightly more 
than sixty dollars. 


Officers elected for the coming year 
were: Haynie Summers, Senoia, presi- 
dent; Horace Dunehoo, Winder, vice- 
president, Rufus B. McCall, Atlanta, 
secretary; Alice Dunehoo, Winder, 
treasurer; William G. Smith, Logan- 
ville and M. C. Bowers, Canon, trust- 
ees. 


No account of the convention would 
be complete without mentioning the fine 
work done by the people of Bowers 
Chapel. This church has been almost 
completely rebuilt, and was so full on 
Sunday morning that it was necessary 
to place chairs both in front and at the 
rear of the church. The entire commun- 
ity co-operated to make the first con- 
vention held here in more than fifteen 
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FAMILY DO’S AND DON’TS IN 
RACE RELATIONS 


You can enhance your own family 
living and strengthen the cords that 
bind the larger family together if you 
observe these Do’s and Don’ts: 

1. Don’t generalize in family con- 
versations—i. e,, “Ignorant Negroes,” 
“Rich Jews,” ‘“Prejudiced Whites,” 
‘Heathen Chinese,” etc. There are many 
educated Negroes, poor Jews, unpreju- 
diced whites and cultured Chinese. 

2. Don’t “snub” children of minor- 
ity races at school. You might miss the 
chance of knowing the next George 
Washington Carver or the second Louis 
D. Brandeis, 

838. Don’t limit your inter-racial con- 
tacts to Race Relations Sunday and 
Brotherhood Week. The spirit of broth- 
erhood needs daily cultivation. 

4, Don’t sign “restrictive covenants” 
to bar Jews and Negroes from moving 
into your neighborhood. Exclusive com- 
munities are undemocratic and dull, 

5. Don’t expect your minister and 
your church to conform to the segrega- 
ted patterns of the secular community. 
The Christian knows neither “Greek 
nor Jew, barbarian nor Scythian, bond 
nor free.” 

On the other hand great will be the 
rewards of personal and family living 
if you do these things: 

1. Do read books, plays and poems 
by Negro authors. They will open new 
horizons for closed minds, and new 
vistas for open minds. | 

2. Do have some personal friends 
among other races. You will be sur- 
prised how much they are like you and 
yours. 
3. Do invite “other” children to your | 
birthday parties, family outings and 
church picnics. Wholesome racial atti- 
tudes, good for life, will result. 

4. Do insist upon equal opportuni- 
ties for all in school athletics, plays and | 
activities, Sportsmanship and fair play 
cannot toe the color line. 

5. Do let your children attend inter- | 
racial conferences and workshops, They 
will come back to you better sons and | 
daughters of the family and the com-| 
munity. Arthur D. Gray 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS BROADCASTS 


The Dean of our Ferry Beach Inter- 
national Relations Institute writes: 
“Portland, Maine’s largest station! 
WCSH invited a panel of our faculty to. 
broadcast on Wednesday evening, Aug- 
ust 13, from 8:00 to 8:30. | 
“The broadcast was most success-| 
ful. The institute faculty was both in-- 
troduced and signed off with the con-. 
spictuous reference to the sponsors, the: 
Universalist Church of America “and, 
The Unitarian Laymen’s League. ! 
_“The entire institute undertaking pro-_ 
vides an excellent example of productive 


co-operation between Universalists and) 
Unitarians.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


FRIENDLY HOUSE TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


George C. Boorn 


There came to me lately a letter ask- 
ing me what I thought of the recom- 
mendation that the work at Friendly 
House be abandoned. Thinking that 
others might be interested in my re- 
action as I spent seven years in the 
mountains, I am offering my answer to 
the LEADER. 

Let me begin by stating my convic- 
tion—The Work should not be given up. 
It is still a going concern. A short time 
ago, a friend from there wrote me, “We 
had forty at Sunday school this morn- 
ing; there were thirty at a youth meet- 
ing; eight, I think it was, went from 
here to Shelter Neck. Surely we have 
many churches that cannot better that 
record. Nor are these people what we 
would call ‘Hillbillies’ They are young 
peope, high school graduates, some of 
them even college graduates, intelligent, 
promising. 

It is true that as new occasions 
teach new duties time has changed the 


character of the work needed. During — 


Miss Powell’s long period of devoted 
service, the accent was on education. 
The pioneer night school which she 
conducted enabled many an adult to 
gain a little training; at least the year- 
ly summer school helped to meet the 
inadequacies of the public schools. Its 
work was appreciated by the educa- 
tional authorities. The influence of 
these schools still lives on. But today 
there is not so great a need for them, 
although I have been told that some 
of the parents who attended the summer 
school would like their children to have 
the same opportunity today. During 
my pastorate, the accent was on public 
health work. That seemed to me to be 
the pressing need of the moment. We 
succeeded in co-operation with the coun- 
ty health officers in getting a clinic 
started. The people came. I have pic- 
tures now, showing the mothers and 
the babies gathered to meet the doctor. 
We tried to set up a nursing service. 
Owing to a number of circumstances 
our dream was never fully realized, 
chiefly because of the shortage of nur- 
ses during the war. Yet, for more than 
a year, a health center was operated 
from the Collins House. Many were 
helped and were grateful for the help. 
I am told now there is no need for that 
service. Perhaps not, I have been away 
too long to be dogmatic. We also made 
a beginning in recreational work. The 
hall, a somewhat crude affair, but ad- 
equate, was built. I believe that Mrs. 
West has made good use of it. 
However these things, splendid as 
they are, are by no means the real just- 
ification of our work there. Inman’s 
Chapel was built as a Universalist 
church by a pioneer preacher of our 
faith, built largely by his own hands 
and at his own expense. Like Charles 
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Tufts, he was trying to set a light upon 
a hill top. He was seeking to build a 
church that should be a voice for lib- 
eralism crying in a wilderness. While 
it is true today that our church has 
gone far beyond the thinkng of James 
Anderson Inman—too far at times I 
fear—the need that he tried in his day 
and way to meet it still exists. Western 
North Carolina still needs a voice to 
speak for liberalism. 

Of course, that voice must be heard 
beyond that little mountain settlement 
in which Inman’s Chapel is located. 
Modern science has given wings to our 
words unknown to Father Inman—the 
radio. So I believe that the voice of 
his chapel should be heard over the 
airwaves. If and when possible, time 
should be secured on tha Asheville 
station, a regular program running 
over a period of weeks. Newspaper ad- 
vertising should be employed; our lit- 
erature should be stressed and people 
urged to send for it. Also attention 
should be called to the services at In- 
man’s Chapel. The little church is ac- 
cessible on all weather roads. I am told 
they are rather rough now, but then 
rough roads are not confined to West- 
ern North Carolina. So it may well 
become a center for a liberal religious 
philosophy. 


Of course, this program would not 
achieve great results over night. But if 
we have as we claim the faith that is 
the answer to the world’s need ,it could 
not fail to accomplish something very 
much worth while in the end. There is 
a writer in the Old Testament who is 
tinged with cynicism as to the values 
of life, yet even he writes, “Cast your 
bread upon the waters, after many days 
it will return to you.” 


So it is my considered opinion that 
the work at Friendly House should not 
be abandoned but faced toward tomor- 
row. When I went there, the only 
light in the chapel was a gasoline lan- 
tern that did not always function too 
well. But then the R.E.A. came and one 
night the chapel, Friendly House, the 
surrounding grounds were aglow with 
light. At long last they had turned on 
the electricity. Let that be a symbol 
of what I am trying to say. The light 
that James Anderson Inman put on that 
hill was but a tallow condle shedding 
its beams in the darkness. Let us act 
to make it a glowing electric light 
shining out to men far and wide, a light 
of faith in the God who is all conquer- 
ing love; in man as His child; in the 
power of good will to overcome the evils 
of the world and bring in the age of 
which we all are dreaming, even the 
kingdom of God for which Jesus lived 
and died. Without disparaging the 
splendid work of the past which has 
brought many a good to the hills, let 
us put it this way, the time has come to 
emphasize Inman’s Chapel, the house 
of worship and inspiration rather than 
Friendly House the house of service. 


INDONESIAN CHRISTIANS 
SUPPORT INDEPENDENCE 
MOVEMENT 


Dutch and Indonesian-Christian sup- 
port of the independence movement in 
Indonesia was emphasized in a state- 
ment issued today by Rev. T. Sihom- 
bing representative of the Batak 
Church, Indonesia, and released by Dr. 
Henry Smith Leiper, Secretary, Am- 
erican Committee for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. “Although native Chris- 
tians during the Japanese occupation 
suffered persecution from both the Jap- 
anese and the Moslem majority in In- 
donesia as representatives of Western 
culture,” the statement declared, ‘‘the 
indigenous Christian churches of Indo- 
nesia have, since the end of the war, 
taken an active part in the effort for 
independence.” 


The statement emphasized the num- 
ber of Christians who were taking an 
active part in the Indonesian nation- 
alist government, including Mr. Amir 
Sjarifoedin, the Prime Minister. 


“The spiritual bonds which unite the 
native Protestant Churches with the 
Dutch Missions,” the report continued, 
“have not been broken; and an agree- 
ment reached in May 1947 between the 
two bodies provides for a ‘partnership’ 
in the rehabilitation of those isolated 
Christian groups who have been cut off 
from communication with national and 
international Protestantism since the 
beginning of the Japanese occupation.” 
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THE N. Y. SUMMER INSTITUTE 
Fred C. Leining 


The first New York State Universa- 
list Summer Institute was a thrilling 
success for the eighty-two who regis- 
tered in the week of activities, July 
21-28. The Institute was held at Oak 
Point on the St. Lawrence River, four 
miles from Hammond, and sixty-two 
were present on the opening day. The 
Institute was organized under the di- 
rection of Dr. Fred C. Leining, state 
superintendent. Subsidies were provi- 
ded by the New York State Convention 
of Universalists and the New York 
Association of Universalist Women. 
Twenty scholarships of $15.00 each were 
given to church school workers by the 
New York State Universalist Sunday 
School Association. 


Charles D. Bonsted of Syracuse was 
registrar. Other members of the staff 
were: Dean, Dr. Ellis E. Pierce of 
Urbana, Ill.; Manager, the Rev. How- 
ard B. Gilman of Little Falls; Director 
of recreation, the Rev. Fenwick H. 
Wheeler of Herkimer. Mrs. Max A. 
Kapp of Canton, assisted by Mrs. Jean 
L. Jansson and Mrs. Fremont S. Wall- 
ace of Syracuse, conducted the Council 
on the work of The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women. The other leaders 
were: Mrs. Ralph C. Harwood of Skan- 
eateles and Mrs. Verna Carncross of 
Utica in religious education; Mrs. Os- 
car Masdam, Auburn, Dr. Fred C. Lein- 
ing, Mrs. Ashley W. Strong, Schuyler 
Lake, Jane Fisher, Birstol and the Rev. 
Howard B. Gilman in the work of the 
Youth Fellowship. Dr. Pierce conduc- 
ted a game in Old Testament heroes, 
each morning. There were thirty young 
people in attendance. 


At the week-end, the New York Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship held its 
annual convention .The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Merton 
Halliday, Little Falls; Vice-President, 
Grant Phillips, Little Falls; Secretary, 
Joan Durfee, Rochester; Treasurer, 
Patricia Winsow, Floral Park; Trust- 
ees, Carol Boyer of Auburn, Phyllis 
Beebe of Kenmore and Merton Kimp- 
ton of North Syracuse. Dr. Joseph J. 
Romoda of the department of educa- 
tion in St. Lawrence University was 
the speaker at the banquet on Sunday 
evening. Dr. Fred C. Leining conduct- 
ed the raising of funds for the year’s 
work and the total in gifts and pledges 
amounted to $253.00. The exective board 
will attend the annual sessions of the 
National Universalist Youth Fellowship 
in Cleveland. 


Dr. Fred C. Leining delivered the 
sermon on Sunday morning. The service 
was held on the porches. The young 
people’s chorus of twenty voices rend- 
ered a program of spirituals with Mrs. 
Ashley W. Strong as director. Visitors 
were present from Canton and Dexter, 
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This first effort by Universalists of 
New York State showed that New 
Yorkers need an annual institute of 
their own. If it is not possible to se- 
cure a more centrally located property, 
the 1948 institute will be held at Oak 
Point. Naturally, thought is in the di- 
rection of Universalists purchasing 
and owning their own institute prop- 
erty. Dr. Harold H. Niles of Water- 
town was the chairman of the com- 
mittee, which made the arrangements 
for the rental of the property at Oak 
Point. 


REPORT FROM ORANGE, MASS. 


On Children’s Day, June 8, 1947, 
twenty children were christened, and 
the mother of one of these was received 
on Letter of Transfer, from the Alli- 
ance, Ohio, Methodist Church. On Sun- 
day, July 6, 1947, two children were 
christened. 


One family of seven children, and an- 
other family of four children, and an- 
other of one child, represent three of 
the new families added to the church 
in 1947. Of the fourteen mothers pre- 
senting their children for christening, 
three are members of the Roman Cath- 
olie Church. 


During August, the Orange Church, 
as a member of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation here, again joined in Summer 
Union Services; Dr. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow, of Baltimore, Md., preached 
to a congregation of more than two 
hundred at the Union Service in our 
Church, August 17th. The Universal- 
ist Men’s Club members greeted the 
worshippers, and served as ushers at 
this Service. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Gustave H. Ulrich, Minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, delivered the In- 
vocation at the Convention of the Nat- 
ional Association of Power Engineers 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, August 25. 


Miss Elizabeth Owens of the Univer- 
salist church, Syracuse, N. Y., called 
to see her friends at headquarters, 
August 21. 
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(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 

the Capital 11 blocks north of the 

White House. Take any 16th Street 

Bus marked S-2. - 

REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 

Minister 

REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 

Minister Emeritus 


Miss Vera Lowe of Cleveland, Ohio 
visited her niece Alice M. Lowe of the 
Universalist Publishing House staff the 
week of August 25. 


Rev. and Mrs. Donald M. Hinckley 
of the First Universalist Parish Church 
Pittsfield, Maine, announce the birth of 
a son, Glenn Donald. 


Reopening Day 


Cards 


~ $1.25 per 100 
20 cents per dozen 
@ 


Order from UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston 8, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


(PO ES ee 
THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


OS COlEEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate 
means, both business women and stu- 
dents. The Union is within easy access 
of all parts of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 
For further information write to 


Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


September 6, 1947 
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Notices 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
OF INDIANA 

The One-hundredth annual meeting 
of the Universalist Convention of Indi- 
ana ‘will be at St. John’s Universalist 
Church, of Muncie, Indiana, on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, October 3, 4 and 
5, 1947, for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers and the transaction 
of such other business as may be legally 
considered, 

LOUANNA WILSON, Secretary 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN OF MAINE 

The fifty-third annual sessions of The 
Association of Universalist Women of 
Maine will be held in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Biddeford, Tuesday, 
September 30 and Wednesday, October 
1, 1947, for hearing reports, the election 
of officers and the transaction of any 
other business that may legally come 
before the meeting. 

DorA S. WI6H, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
The Universalist Convention of 
North Carolina, Inc. will hold its an- 
nual meeting with the Kinston, N. C. 
Universalist Church October 2 to 5. 
The sessions will be devoted to hearing 
the various reports, electing officers and 
transacting any other business that 
might come before the Convention. 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 

The 122nd annual session of the Uni- 
versalist churches of New York State 
will be held in the First Universalist 
Church in Auburn, Oct. 16-18. The or- 
ganizations, which will hold annual 
meetings are: the New York State Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association, the 
New York Association of Universalist 
Women, the New York State Univer- 
salist Ministers’ Association, the New 
York State Convention of Universalists 
and the newly formed New York Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Laymen. Dr. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse will 
deliver the occasional sermon on Thurs- 
day evening, October 16. The laymen 
will conduct an institute on Saturday 
afternoon, which will be followed by a 
banquet. 

Reservations should be made through 
David R. Johnson, 326 North Seward 
Avenue, Auburn, N. Y. 

FRED C. LEINING, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL 
CONVENTION OF ONTARIO 
The sixty-eighth annual session of 
the Universalist General Convention of 
Ontario will be held Sunday and Mon- 
day, October 12 and 13, 1947 at the 
Church of Our Savior, Olinda, Ontario, 
Canada, for the purpose of election of 
officers, the hearing of reports and the 
transaction of such other business as 
may come before the meeting. 
JEAN NEAL, Secretary 


STAINED GLASS 
sy WINDOW. 
< +S unyTetemopdesso 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


: le i BOSTON 8 MASS: 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beauti- 
ful old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance re- 
quirements in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


PULPIT AND CHOIR 


WRITE FOR A 


BENTLEY &SIMON me 
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FERRY BEACH LADIES AID 
EXPRESS APPRECIATION 


The Ferry Beach Ladies Aid express 
their appreciation to all who have con- 
tributed to the Fair held at Ferry 
Beach this summer. 

Your donations enable us to replace 
new equipment where it is needed. 

Our project for this season is to raise 
two hundred dollars to pay for the 
new furniture in the lobby. All local 
women’s groups are asked to contrib- 
ute, Any one person or groups wishing 
to help may send contributions to the 
secretary, Mrs. William R. Walsh, 7 
Fottler Road, Mattapan, Mass. 


CRACKLING 


Arthur Godfrey tells about the steam- 
boat passenger who asked the captain 
why the vessel had stopped in mid- 
stream. “The fog is so thick,” said the 
skipper, “that we can’t see to proceed 
up the river.” 


“But, Captain,” said the passenger, 
“T eun see the stars overhead.” 


“Yes, madam,” said the Captain, “but 
unless. the boilers bust, that ain’t the 


way we're going.” 
Boston Globe 


A fluttery young miss, according to 
Bennett Cerf, walked into a bookstore 
and asked for a good book. ‘Something 
light or something heavy?” asked the 
salesman. 

“O, it doesn’t matter,” said the young 
lady. “I’ve got my car here” 


Boston Globe 


Sign on a truck parked in a New 
York Gity street: 
Hit Me Easy. I’m Full of Good Pies. 


Boston Globe 


IT ISNOT TOO EARLY TOTHINK OF 
CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


WE HAVE AN UNUSUAL SELECTION TO OFFER 


JEWEL SELECTION 


CURRIER AND IVES 


® For generations the world 
has admired the exquisite art- 
istry of Currier and Ives. Their 
portrayals of the American 
Scene are unparalelled in Am- 


THE BROWNIE CARDS 


@ Sixteen Jewel Etchtone cards in 
sparkling beauty. Each card glitters 
with jewel-like brilliance ........ $1.00 


THE MURRAY PRESS 


@® Our own selection of religious and 
semi-religious pictures, particularly appro- 
priate for this religious holiday. 

TWeNty-tWO CALS ...ccccccscsssssssssseessescees O1.00 
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erican art. 
Sixteen cards ........ eee pL awl 


@ Twenty colorful designs in an 
appealing blue box, picturing a 
typical Brownie figure ........ $1.00 


FOR SALE BY THE UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Tear off and mail 
Please send Christmas Cards 


Be ae ) boxes Jewel (........) boxes Brownie 
Hecate ) boxes Currier and Ives (........) boxes Murray Press 


Ceeccsccovevces ee erescce Co eerocescoscsccesescoces eeccccce 


At FOP eee reer ee eeeeerees sees eee Oeeeeeseeeeseasessosesesceseseeee® 


Enclosed aaa Check O eer Gee 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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